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te THE BUDGET. 
Y his iew system of a frequent publication of the details 
of revenue and expenditure, Mr. Lowe has fairly earned 
exemption from the unpopularity which attends the painful 
duty of communicating what must be unpleasant news. The 
audience knew, as well as Mr. Lowe himself, that the great 
jncrease in the Estimates involved a deficiency for the ensuing 
year. The reasons for the addition to the Army Estimates 
are familiar ‘to all; and it was evident that, notwithstanding 
its buoyancy, the present revenue would not suffice for the 
national wants. Some consolation may be derived from the 
excess of two millions over the estimated revenue; but the 
unexpected surplus has been almost eaten up by supplemen- 
tary Daimaips.” For last year Mr. Lowe cual eal show a 
surplus of 300,000/.; and the deficiency for the present year 
amounts to 2,700,000/. A part of the total amount i 
bably be covered by the growth of income from a flourishing 


trade; but Chancellors of the Exchequer have wisely adopted . 


the practice of assuming the last year’s receipts as the measure 
of future revenue. The difference between the conventional 
assumption and the results of experience is represented in the 
reduction of the Debt to the amount of 10,000,000/. during 
‘three years. The margin between financial prophecies-and 
their falfilment consists of more than 10,000,000/., or up- 
wards of 330,000l. a year. The Americans pay off their 
debt far more rapidly at the cost of incessant interference 
with all industrial operations. The modest percentage by 
which the English Debt has been diminished is at least 
not derived from excessive taxation. The CuanceLLor of the 
Excuequer had little leisure to dwell on the cheerful retro- 
pect of the time before Mr. CarpweLi’s Army Reform Bill. 
‘Tewas necessary to provide for the next year’s deficiency, and, 
ediately after his reference to the reduction of the National 

ebt, Mr. Lowe could not be to reverse the process 
byaloan. So far as the military iture is exceptional, 
“it might be pla argued that complication would be 
avoided wi ing it to capital account. It was not im- 
probable the mare of the revenue _— the course 
of a year or two provide for the repayment of a temporary 
ty On the clne hand, the oe of Europe is not en- 
couraging ; and an efficient army system, if it is at any time 
introduced, will certainly cost money. The extraordinary 
outlay for the present year on munitions and stores is in 
some degree caused by previous depletions of the magazines 
and arsenals. It would have been judicious to borrow money 
for the Abyssinian war instead of deranging the balance of 
taxation, but perhaps sound policy requires that peace estimates 
shall at all times be covered by revenue. Where financial 
inciple comes into collision with tempo convenience 

. Lowe’s decision cannot be doubtful. It is an advantage 

to deal with a Chancellor of the Exchequer whose move- 


» Ments may in some cases be calculated as accurately as the 


Operations of a machine. A loan would have saved some 
trouble to the Government and some inconvenience to the 
taxpayer, but it was idle to hope for a relaxation of the 

stern laws of political economy. 
The House of Commons was fully prepared for the painful 
alternative of increased taxation, but it may be safely asserted 
not a single non-official member had anticipated Mr. 
Low's singular project of addition to the duties on consump- 
fton, Lucifer matches had hitherto fiscal vigilance in 
happy cheapness, if not in obscurity. In the days when Prtr 
with his taxes into every social and pecuniary 


‘nook, matches were not invented; and for the last forty or 
fifty years Chancellors of the Exchequer have for the most 
t exercised their ingenuity in removing taxes rather than 
imposing them. Sir Ropert Peet in 1842 struck off the 


greater number of articles in the Customs tariff, and the 
Excise has since been diminished by the liberation of'glass, of 
bricks, and of paper. Mr. Giapstone in his first and second 
occupations of the Exchequer completed the task which had 
been begun by his predecessor. The duties on home and 
foreign products have become extraordinarily few and simple; 
and it is not a little remarkable that Mr. owe should ‘have 
added to the number of taxable products ingenious combina- 
tions of wood or wax with brimstone. It is necessary to 
prefer, for purposes of taxation, commodities which are gene- 
rally used; but matches appear to posséss no exceptional demerit. 
Like other duties of consumption the burden will fall most 
heavily on those who can least afford it, Householders in com- 
fortable circumstances will scarcely be aware that they are 
mulcted for lighting their fires or sealing their letters; but among 
the poorer classes even the halfpence which are spent on matches 
are perceptible items of domestic expenditure. The general 
objections to excise duties apply with only average force to 
Mr. Lowe’s new impost. The supervision of the officer will 
perhaps check improvements in the manufacture ; but there is 
comparatively little risk of contraband production. Lucifer 
matches are not made in a corner, and the officers of Inland 
Revenue will know where to find ‘their victims. The best 
excuse, and perhaps the justification, of the scheme is to be 
found in Mr. Lowe’s surprising estimate.of the proceeds. If 
he can obtain half a million of which he is urgently in wan’ 
he may be pardoned for remarking of even the coarsest 
rudest kind of match that, whatever be its physical 
peculiarities, it has no unpleasant smell for ‘3 
There were reasons for expecting some in the Pro- 
bate and Succession duties, but Mr. Lowe’s had not 
been accurately anticipated. He might have adduced plausi- 
ble reasons for extending the Probate duties to real property, 
although executors and administrators, not having the means 
of borrowing money on the estates which they temporarily 
would find a difficulty in raising money Se the 
duties. Mr. Lowe continues peat: ey enjoy 
at present, as an equivalent liability o: perty 
to rates. It that the CuanceLLor of 
quer, having neither predilections nor sentimental antipathies, 
is not disposed to concur in the hostility shown by some of 
his colleagues to the owners of land. He must be well aware 
that as a class the landowners are opposed to the present 
Government; but for the purposes of taxation he regards 
them with dispassionate impartiality. The proposed modifi- 
cation of the Legacy and Succession duties equally affects per- 
sonalty and realty ; but the increase of the rate on property 
passing from father to son will be generally unpopular. The 
sentiment in favour of direct descent scarcely deserves Mr. 
Lowe’s scientific contempt. A natural feeling prevails that 
an inheritance from a stranger or a distant kinsman is an ex- 
ceptional accident on which a fine may reasonably be paid for 
the public advantage. Changes in the Succession duties have 
the special defect of an uncertaimtiy which renders them ill 
adapted to provide for immediate wants. All the calculations 
of the amount of Succession duty have been falsified by experi- 
ence, and perhaps Mr. Lowe may in turn be disappoin 
Lastly, Mr. Lowe resorts, after the example of his Pom 
decessors, to the easy device of the Income-tax; and there 
was only one method by which he could give an air of para- 
doxical ingenuity to the most commonplace of contrivances. 
As if for the purpose of deranging calculation, he adds a 
fractional tage to the tax, so that it may provide for the 
balance of his deficiency. Only professional accountants will 
be able to calculate the deductions which will have to be made 
from rents, from interest, and from dividends. It is not easy to 
understand the motives of a Chancellor of the Exchequer who 
makes his fiscal burdens gratuitously irritating and vexatious. 


financier. 
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Mr. Guapstone, indeed, during the Crimean war propounded 
the doctrine that taxpayers ought to be driven by disgust 
into the adoption of pacific sentiments, but Mr. Lowe has pro- 
bably no further object than a disinterested pleasure in inflict- 
ing petty annoyance. His remarkable discovery that a penny 
in the pound amounts to 10od. in tool. would furnish an 
apology for his measure if all payments and receipts were made 
in even hundreds of pounds. It isin deductinga penny and a 
fraction in the pound from all manner of combinations of 
pounds and shillings that the practical difficulty will arise. 
There is some consolation in Mr. Lowe’s expression of a hope 
that the cumbrous addition to the Income-tax will be only 
temporary. He has in former years shown his sincere wish 
to keep the Income-tax within moderate limits, and, if he 
retains office for two years more, he may perhaps be able to 
return to the fourpenny rate. The estimates of revenue for 
the next year are studiously moderate; and if peace and 
prosperity continue they will certainly be exceeded. On the 
other hand, Mr. Lowe has with astonishing facility squan- 
dered a portion of the future revenue for the purpose of 
facilitating Mr. Goscuen’s arbitrary redistribution of local 
taxation. It will be hard on the payers of Income-tax if 
they are to be plundered and perplexed merely because a new 
application of the Inhabited House duty was thought to be 
more symmetrical than the present system. 


THE CIVIL WAR IN FRANCE. 


Nps military events of this week have been of a nature 
unfavourable to the insurgents, although no decisive re- 
sult has been obtained. On Monday the Versailles troops 
took the Castle of Bécon, a height commanding the line of 
the Seiue from Courbevoie to Asniéres. Especial praise was 
bestowed by the Government on those who took part in this 
enterprise, and the glory of having led the successful troops 
was assigned to Colonel Davoust, who has the honour of 
representing the family of the sanguinary old Marshal of the 
First Narotzon. On Tuesday a further success was gained, 
and the important position of Asniéres was stormed and taken. 
Asniéres, while held by the insurgents, offered serious obsta- 
eles to an advance, either by Neuilly to its south or St. Ouen 
to its north. Practically it may be said that, unless the suc- 
cesses obtained by the Government have been greatly exag- 
gerated at Versailles, the result of the week’s fighting has been 
to drive the insurgents from the left bank of the Seine, while 
they still hold the space between the enceinte and the river. 
No doubt all this is enough to damp the spirits of the insur- 


‘gents, and to raise those of the Versailles troops. But the 


Government has always stopped short of any great result 
even when it might apparently have won it easily. The 
victorious troops on Tuesday might, in the opinion of an 
English eye-witness who described what he saw in the Daily 
News, have easily stormed the Porte Bineau, by which he 
entered, and where there were not fifty men on duty, nor a 
single gun in position. Either the Government troops are 
not fully trusted by those who lead them, or they are not 
under the orders of a general who means to win at the neces- 
' cost if he can, or they are held back for political reasons. 
Possibly all three causes co-operate. A first attack on the 
Castle of Bécon failed because, as is said in language which a 
year ago would have seemed marvellous to a Frenchman, the 
troops employed were merely soldiers of the line, who natu- 
rally were too faint-hearted for the work. Whether MacManon 
is allowed to have his own way in military operations no one 
knows at Versailles, and every one guesses differently. 
According to some, he made a compact with M. Turers, when 
accepting the command in chief, that he was to have his 
hands perfectly free; according to others, M. Turers gets up 
at four o’clock every morning and directs with feverish activity 
where each regiment is to be stationed. Whatever may 
be the truth as to this, there can be little doubt that political 
reasons are also at work, and that M. Tuters still hopes to 
avoid the necessity of carrying barricade after barricade at 
Paris, by some operation which will make Paris yield. A 
few days ago it was thought that a key had been found to his 
plan. It was supposed that he meant to send a large body of 
troops on the north-west, along the margin of the line occu- 
pied. by the Germans, so that the insurgents would be afraid 
to fire on them, lest their bullets might go too far and hurt or 
displease the sacred and irresistible Germans. In this way it 
was thought that M. Tuters would contrive co make his men 
slink into Paris under the protection of the national con- 
uerors. Possibly this may be his plan, bus there are reasons 

doubting it. In the first place, there seems no reason why 


the insurgents should not anticipate the movement 
occupy positions which the Government troops could no 
attack without the risk of offending the Germans ; and, in th, 
next place, all that would be gained would be the changg 
of entering Paris by one of the northern gates. But jg 
they were prepared to take the risk they could already 
enter Paris by one of the gates which they command, 
If it is any use trying to guess what is the plan of 
M. Tuiers, it would perhaps be a better guess to sup 
that he intends to pay the first instalment of the indemnity 
on receiving which the Germans will hand over to him the 
northern forts. With these forts and with Mont Valérien 
in his possession, even if he does not think it worth while 
to endeavour to take the southern forts, he can lay what 
part of Paris he pleases in ruins, and naturally Belleville 
would be his first choice. But, in order to prevent a sortie 
that would throw all his scheme into confusion, he mug 
collect the large number of men necessary to hold in strength 
the northern, western, and southern environs of Paris; and pro- 
bably this might take the 150,000 men whom it is said he js 
waiting to assemble before he finally tries the efliciency of 
his plan. 

The calculations which M. Tulers may be supposed to haye 
made would be amply justified if it were any one except the 
Commune and its followers with whom he had to deal. But 
the Commune and its followers behave in a manner which 
throws suspicion even on the best calculations. A city which 
is commanded by forts that can lay it in ruins, and sur 
rounded by a force large enough to forbid all hope ofa 
successful sortie, ought to give in and avoid useless blood- 
shed. But the Commune appears to have no objection to 
useless bloodshed. It is equally indifferent to the sheddi 
of its own blood and to the shedding of the blood of 
others. The insurgents have been beaten this week, but 
they have fought with desperate fury and pextinacity. They 
have not all fought equally well, but neither have the troops 
of the Government. At Neuilly they fought admirably. They 
met death with a gaiety of heart that reminded spectators of 
the old days of French fighting before the ignominy of Sedan 
had crushed the spirit out of the people. They do not seem 
to have any clear idea for what they are fighting; butat any 
rate they find their cause, such as it is, good enough to die for, 
They seem untroubled by the thought that they have no chance 
of ultimate success. If they had time and inclination to reason, 
they mustsee that sooner or later Pariswill be beaten by France; 
but they think that they are being crushed by the enemies of 
Paris, and that is enough for them. They even seem to look 
forward to fighting in the streets as the last luxury of 
vengeance. ‘They build tremendous barricades, and con- 
gratulate themselves on the prospect of making the task of 
carrying these barricades a costly task to those-who under- 
take to carry them. If they continue in this mind, if there 
is really a large number of men in Paris who will fight the 
fight out, and if those who lead them can retain the power 
they now possess of making the whole city subservient to 
their will, the prospects of the Government are by no means 
bright. ‘The bombardment of Paris, and even of Belleville, 
would be a supportable evil to those who do not own 
houses, and a Government can scarcely persevere in ruining 
property and killing innocent people on a vast scale in its 
capital, if the process does not frighten those whom it is 
meant to frighten. The main difliculty of M. Tuzrs 
is that he cannot make war on Paris in real earnest. He 
cannot treat the first city of France as the Germans would 
have treated it. At this moment the insurgents manage to pay 
their troops, and they get the money from the Bank of France, 
it being understood that the Bank will be recouped when the 
contest is over. France at large is virtually paying the very 
men who are rebelling against its authority. Paris is short of 
provisions, but not very short. ‘The official theory at Ver- 
sailles is, that the insurgents are a mere handful of ruffians, 
and it would be a terrible and unheard-of thing for a Govern- 
ment to make the whole population of Paris starve, as the 
Germans made it starve, in order to reduce a handful of 
ruffians to submission. Paris is fed, and probably will con- 
tinue to be fed, so that, if there is suffering, there shall not be 
absolute starvation. If, therefore, the Commune remains firm, 
and if those who fight for it will fight and die like those who 
have fought and died for the Commune this week, Paris will 
have to be taken street by street, and quarter by quarter, and 
M. Tuuers’s plan for subduing the insurrection without blood- 
shed will so far prove a failure. 


How far and how long the Commune will resist no one can 
pretend to form any opinion. Nothing is more curious 1 
the eventful history of the last month than the extreme 
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jgnorance of every one in Paris as to what is happening 
and is likely to "Panen in Paris. The English Corre- 
dents seem, in spite of their usual omniscience, to be 
‘st as much at fault as the rest of the world. They 
tell us with much derision and contempt what the troops of 
the Commune are like, how young they are, what horrible 
countenances they have, that seventy-five per cent. of them 
fight against their will, that their officers are adventurers, 
thieves, and forgers; and as we read we fancy that we can 
tell very well what is to be the end of them, and we make sure 
that in the next column we shall hear that they have behaved 
like the troops of D’AvureLLe at Orleans or the Mobiles of 
Cuanzy at Le Mans. On the contrary, it turns out that they 
have fought in a manner that recalls the old glory of the 
pation. The Commune seems to be profoundly hated by a 
many persons in Paris; but no one stirs against it, or 
questions its authority, except a few brave journalists, M. DE 
Rocnerort among the number. One journal indeed got the 
extreme length of addressing the Commune as “ Czsar,” 
which appears to be the last stage of insult to the present 
inhabitants of the capital for the benefit of which only such a 
short time ago a biography of that Messiah of the People was 
blished by an illustrious author. It was of course suppressed 
on the spot, although, with that strange inconsequence which 
pervades everything at Paris just now, it continues to appear 
just as if it had not been suppressed. But no one knows 
what the Commune is, or where it is, or what it is 
going to do. Last Sunday the numerous vacancies in its 
were to be filled up, but Paris absolutely refused 
to vote. So far as abstention from polling places went, the 
Paris population saw its way to a manifestation against the 
Commune. But no one questions that there is a Commune 
somewhere, which does and must do what it pleases. It 
exerts its authority in many different and many strange 
ways. It is very severe in its military discipline, and 
ordered to be shot, although the sentence was afterwards 
commuted, a commander of the National Guard who failed to 
make his men advance, in consequence, as he alleged, of their 
having been twenty-four hours without food; and yet’ this 
severe example was made of a man who had special claims 
on their tenderness, having been not only a Republican, but a 
martyr at the time of the famous coup d’état. On the other 
hand, the Commune has reprehended, if it has not punished, 
the indiscretion of some of its friends who plundered the house 
of the Belgian Minister, and it has pushed its gailantry so far 
as to hesitate whether it shall publish the private letters of a 
lady of the Imperial Court. It keeps some sort of order 
in the streets, there are few crimes of violence committed 
within its jurisdiction, and, last of all, it allows neither 
beggars nor street music in public thoroughfares. Moreover— 
and it is one of the oddest of all the oddities of Paris at present 
—the Champs Elysées are still regularly watered up to the 
point where the first marks are visible of fallen shells. Then, 
again, it has found time to gratify its Socialistic impulses not 
only by rendering homage to the great Pierre Leroux, but 
by decreeing that the manufactories of absent owners shall at 
once be handed over to co-operative associations of work- 
men. Many of the leaders of the Commune have been for 
years proclaiming their supreme contempt for Political Eco- 
nomy, and they now have a golden opportunity of showing how 
production can be carried on successfully without capital and 
without a market. The Commune, in short, does not go on 
in the least like any ordinary government; but then it does 
succeed in making itself obeyed and in making men fight hard 
and die readily for it; and so long as it continues to do these 
things, it is not to be despised, nor is its fall a thing to be 
mashly predicted or easily accomplished. 


THE HYDE PARK MOB. 


HE ragamuffins and the ruffians who disturbed Hyde 

Park on Sunday last were among the most worthless of 
mankind. Their avowed hostility to law, their brutal out- 
tages on religious feeling, their professed aspirations for 
murder and rapine, excite an indignant disgust; but society 
has no right to treat them with contempt so long as it allows 
them to triumph over decency and order. As often as they 
think fit they can disturb the streets, they can exclude the 
vast majority of the population from the quiet enjoyment of 
the parks, and they can accustom others like themselves to 
attack with impunity every custom and principle which is 
essential to the public happiness. The taxpayers spend large 
sums in planting the parks for the bencfit of the present and 
future generations; but it seems that the police is not even 
mstructed to preserve the trees from wanton damage. ‘The 


more active part of the rabble tore down branches, or broke 
them with their weight in climbing, without any attempt at 
interference. If they had amused themselves by defacing 
public monuments they would probably hava been as fully 
exempt from interference, and perhaps the mischief would 
have been smaller or more remediable. A crowd of boys 
assembled in mere idleness, without any political pretext, 
would probably have been compelled to betake themselves to 
more harmless amusements; but trespasses on public pro- 
perty seem in modern times to be condoned, if they only tend 
indirectly to, aid revolutionary agitation. The wretched 
and ignorant brawlers of Hyde Park know that they 
are only reproducing the acts of demagogues whom the 
Government delights to honour. They have fully as 
good a right as the BrapLaugus and Opgers to disturb the 
public peace, and to intimidate the respectable portion of the 
community. ‘Their attempts at riot date from the brilliant 
enterprise of 1866; and the present Lorp CHaNnceLLor has 
ostentatiously rewarded the ringleader of that victorious mob 
by a seat on the bench of justice. Mr. Giapstoye will pro- 
bably not express his sympathy with orators who denounced 
their backward rivals of the Land and Labour League. The 
display of Sunday last was somewhat less dangerous than the 
similar assemblages which collect from time to time at the 
call of more notorious leaders. It would have been difficult 
for the demagogues who demanded a few months ago the 
recognition of M. Jutes Favre and his Republic to identify 
themselves with the cause of the Paris Commune, which is 
making war on the Assembly and the Ministry of Versailles. 
In substance the two factions of the Revolutionary party are 
thoroughly agreed. It was to express animosity to the Eng- 
lish Monarchy and Constitution that the autumn meetings in 
favour of France were held; and the Commune only repre- 
sents in a more practical form the doctrines of the Land and 
Labour League, the International Demoeratic Association, 
and the other Jacobin Clubs of London. All the sections of 
the disloyal party are equally anxious to establish the reign of 
brute force by the supremacy of the metropolitan rabble over 
Parliament and the constituted authorities. It is true that 
the gang of last Sunday exposed its numerical weakness; and 
indeed Mr. Brates’s famous exploit has not yet been equalled 
by his disciples; but it is a grave misfortune that there 
should be no legal check on seditious projects of riot. 


It might have been supposed that the present state of Paris 
would raise a doubt as to the expediency of encouraging dis- 
order and disaffection, but there are always optimists who will 
explain away by nice distinctions inconvenient precedents 
and analogies, It is, for instance, contended that mobs in 
Hyde Park are innocuous because they are not, like the in- 
surgents of Paris, aggrieved by excessive centralization or by 
the absence of municipal independence. The Lord Mayor 
and the Common Council, the Vestries, and the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, are so many safety-valves for the indignation 
which might have been dangerously pent up under a func- 
tionary invested with the powers of Baron Haussmann. To 
do the members of the International Democratic Associa- 
tion justice, they understand their own purposes better than 
their patronizing apologists. The rabble which damaged the 
trees in Hyde Park as a display of sympathy with the rebels 
of Montmartre have more serious and definite aspirations than 
the establishment of a reformed municipality at Guildhall. 
The abolition of the monarchy, the general division of pro- 
perty, and the uncontrolled supremacy of the lowest classes, 
are better worth bawling for than the extension or main- 
tenance of local administration. The demands of the obscure 
agitators of the street are indeed not for the moment alarming 
in England, but their theories have acquired a certain 
solidity since they have been partially applied in practice by 
the more formidable Clubs of Paris. A year or two ago the 
Emperor Napoveon tried the hazardous experiment of substi- 
tuting for the repressive system which had up to that time 
been established the most unbounded license of speech and 
of publication. He hoped to convince the respectable and 
orderly classes of the existence of the dangers from which 
they were protected by the Empire; but while he succeeded 
in his object he enabled the leaders of the mob to ascertain 
and organize the forces which have now attained absolute 
mastery in the capital. ¥ 

The rabble and their ringleaders are not likely to appreciate 
the undoubted truth that liberty is only possible on the con- 
dition of willing obedience to the law. Nothing is further 
from their wish than to promote freedom except in the form 
of license. The experiment. of committing the control of 
public affairs to the mob of a capital must inevitably fail; but, 
when order should be sooner or later re-established, the spirit of 
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the Constitution, if not its form, would probably have changed. 
There is no law against holding open-air meetings in London, 
but, until Mr. Beates carried out the suggestion of Mr. 
Briaut, the multitude had not exercised the power of creating 
disorder. Even the Chartists of 1848 generally abstained from 
infesting the thoroughfares or the parks. They may perhaps 
have assumed that dangerous assemblages were prohibited by 
law. There is comparatively little objection to large political 

therings in provincial towns. Where there is neither a Legis- 
| am nor a Government to intimidate, there is no temptation to 
threaten Mayors or Town-councilmen by a display of numbers. 
If, indeed, it were certain that revolutionary processions would 
always be as shabby and scanty as on Sunday last, it might be 
pata: while to allow the enemies of order to exhibit as publicly 
as possible their insignificance and their weakness. It is not 
wholly improbable that the managers of the democratic 
clubs and societies may have discouraged the meeting in the 
well-founded expectation that it would result in failure. No 
political question at present deeply interests the classes which 
can alone render disaffection formidable. The general confis- 
cation of property is evidently remote, and the Republican 
orators confess that they can only hope at present to propa- 
gate the rudiments of their doctrine. Their less cautious 
disciples announce prematurely the logical consequences of the 
extreme democratic agitation. 


The speakers in the Park denounced, as might be expected, 
the existence of property in land; and more responsible poli- 
ticians have of late not unfrequently countenanced their 
demand. The advocates of a comparatively modest addition 
to the taxes on real property imprudently warn landowners 
that if they resist a partial and oppressive impost they inay 
raise the issue whether their possessions have not been 
usurped in violation of national law. The thoroughgoing 
financiers of London and of Paris remind owners of other 
kinds of property that they would inevitably share in the 
results of confiscation. The Government of Paris has already 
announced its intention of seizing manufactories for the 
employment of workmen, who are by some co-operative 
arrangement to supersede their former employers. It is true 
that they talk for the moment of paying compensation; but 
qualifications of this kind rapidly disappear from Com- 
munistic systems. Mr. Operr and Mr. 
with their associates of the Land and Labour League, 
have determined that compensation for land is only to 
be paid in exceptional cases; and they occasionally hint 
that the expropriated landlords ought to be charged with 
the repayment of the rents to which they were never law- 
fully entitled. The abolition of the National Debt, with- 
out regard to the interests of fundholders, is another item 
in the revolutionary programme; and it would necessarily 
follow that all other securities would be exposed to the 
same summary treatment. The dreamers who, with Mr. 
AvBERON HerBeErRT, desire to found a regular and austere 
Republic, have absolutely no followers at their back. The 
real Republicans care for the political form of govern- 
ment which they prefer only as the preliminary of funda- 
mental social changes. The London agitators, deceived by 
the mere sound of words, were ready to applaud M. Juues 
Favre, whom by this time they have probably denounced as 
the inveterate enemy of the anarchists of Paris. Before the 
reduction of the franchise in 1867, it was often truly said that 
moderate Reformers laboured under the disadvantage of 
appealing exclusively to sections of the community which 
entertained no desire for reform. In the same manner the 
Republicans who are not also Jacobins or Communists are 
utterly insignificant in numbers and in influence. A revolu- 
tion, if it were possible, would give a triumph to the respect- 
able politicians who mutilate the trees in Hyde Park. 


DIRECT TAXATION IN INDIA. 


Se Indian Legislative Council, composed of nominees of 
the Secretary of Strate for Inpia and of nominees of 
the Governor-GENERAL, is not exactly the body to which one 
would look for spirited and even acrimonious discussion ; but 
the last mail from the East brings us the report of a debate 
on Finance which, so far as plainness of speech is concerned, 
might have taken place in the country which is the mother 
of Parliaments. The slightly amazed reader will be apt to 
ask himself whether India has really been brought into a state 
which admits of such uncompremising public criticism of the 
policy of her rulers, and his wonder will not be diminished 
when he finds that the strong point of the functionaries in 
opposition was the utter unlikeness of India to England or to 


any European country, and its consequent unfitness for the 
chief fiscal principles which commend themselves to English 
statesmen. Englishmen, however, are so used to the contro. 
versial treatment of public questions that, if they are not con- 
vinced of the safety or prudence of this lively debate, they are 
likely to find it more interesting than reams of continuoys 
dissertation, such as have filled all Indian blue-books, and wij 
assuredly fill that of which the Committee of the House of 
Commons on Indian Finance will ultimately be delivered, 


The debate arose naturally enough on a proposal of Sir R 
TeMPLE to reduce the rate of the Indian Income-tax from 
per cent. to 1, per cent., but to continueit without limitation of 
time. The opponents of this proposal desired that the tax should 
not be levied for more than a single year, or two years at most, 
without a fresh application to the Legislature. The discussion 
turned almost wholly on the suitableness of direct taxation to 
India, and the arguments on this point, which seems to con- 
stitute the only real issue in Indian Finance, are extremely 
curious and instructive. The most serious objection to the 
continuance of the Income-tax, said an experienced official 
from Southern India, is its modus operandi. “ In England 
“there is some morality among Income-tax assessors and 
“ assessees—feeble as this instinct is even there among the 
“ latter. In this country, I am sorry to say, almost universal] 
“ theworst instincts are rousedand exercised on both sidesunder 
“ the operation of the measure. [very one practically acquainted 
“ with the working of the Income-tax knows that from one end 
“of the country to the other the whole thing is an unseemly 
“and demoralizing wrangle between the lower orders of 
“ Government officials and the people of all classes—a wrangle 
“in which the superior Government officials rarely find that 
“ they can act as umpires equitably or to their own satisfaction, 
“ Bewildering inability to reach the truth, unfair challenge and 
“ surcharge, and too often oppression, partiality, and corruption 
“on one side are met by disingenuousness and cringing, and 
“not seldom by lying and bribery, on the other.” This 
account of the mode of levy was confirmed by the statements 
of the official representative of another Indian province:— 
“ The area of the districts is so large and the population so 
“ great that it is impossible for the (English) collector to 
“ make the assessments himself. He is consequently com- 
“ pelled to employ a number of under-paid natives to prepare 
“ the lists of persons liable to assessment, and has to rely on 
“ information which he knows to be false, in order to estimate 
“ the amount to be charged to each person. He feels that he 
“ is working in the dark, and that, with the best intentions 
“ and with the most earnest desire to do right, he is probably 
“ every day committing the most frightful injustice.” It ap- 
pears from these passages that the Indian Income-tax is levied 
by arbitrary assessment, founded on such evidence of income 
as the Government can collect, and not on schedules and 
returns; and indeed the same speaker affirmed that, when 
returns were called for under the first Income-tax imposed by 
Mr. James WiLson in 1860, 93 per cent. of the assessments 
were surcharges, The present system would, therefore, seem 
to have the advantage over Mr. Wixson’s of at all events re- 
quiring one lie the less. 

The principal answer of Sir R. Tempve to these strong and 
even alarming statements is that they are incredible, because, 
through the high minimum of its incidence, the tax only falls on 
one person in every three hundred. We in this countryare notin 
a position to say how far what certainly appears to be a weighty 
argument is met by such assertions as that “ of the 299 persons 
“ who are nominally out of reach of the tax, at least one-half 
“are subjected to the most vexatious inquisition and extortion 
“ when the preliminary lists are being drawn up, and have to 
“ pay to keep their names out of these lists.” The real truth 
seems to be that the Indian Government is placed in a dilemma 
which is nearly without precedent or example in fiscal history. 
On the one hand, the principles which it publicly professes, 


| and the pressure of opinion in England and among a certain 


portion of the Indian community, confine it to a certain set of 
expedients for recruiting its Exchequer, and deny it the con- 
trivances which, if it were a purely Oriental Government, it 
might freely resort to. On the other hand, the society from 
which it raises its revenues, though perhaps changing, an 
even rapidly changing, has not yct so completely conformed 
to a European model as to be fitted for the systems of taxa- 
tion which commend themselves to European fiscal science. 
It may possibly be true, as was urged by the Govern- 
ment speakers in this debate, that large deductions ought 
to be made from the strong asseverations of the odiousness 
and oppressiveness of all direct taxation in India which 
were freely.advanced by their opponents; nevertheless there 
can be no presumption in assuming that the lax morality 
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which in the Western world seems to be mysteriously associ- 
ated with liability to direct taxes attains alarming proportions 
in the East. Mr. GoscHEN repeated the other day to the 
House of Commons Mr. WELLs’s story of the American tax- 
payer who steadily swore his property down a descending 
scale till it reached 5,000 dollars, when he went to a tribunal 
« where oaths can be inquired into,” and was found by his 
executors to be worth 150,000 dollars. The present Indian 

m seems to be founded, very wisely no doubt, on the 
assumption that it is primd facie useless to ask a native shop- 
keeper what his income is; but then the allegation of those 
who condemn it is that it also assumes the credibility 
of the evidence of native informants who have almost 
as many reasons for making false statements as the shop- 
keeper himself. If, however, the Indian authorities are 
inclimed to admit the force of these objections to an 
Income-tax, they feel that they are exempting from tax- 
ation large masses of property Which British sovereignty has 
done most to create. This was admitted on all sides in the 
discussion before us. The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, a 

tleman better known in this country than most Indian 
functionaries as Mr. GeorGE CAMPBELL, while stating that he 
strongly felt the evils of direct taxation in an Eastern country, 
afirmed his belief that there was a vast deal of wealth in 
India which contributed nothing whatever to the expenses of 
the State. India, restrained for many years past from war, 
has accumulated an enormous quantity of moveable capital 
which is said to be chiefly invested in advances to the cul- 
tivators of the soil. The capitalists to whom this wealth 
belongs are touched by no existing tax. Under a purely 
Oriental system, the process of making them contribute to the 
sovereigns needs would probably be the simplest possible. 
They would be peremptorily asked for a private subsidy. 
It would seem, however, from statements made in this 
debate, that when the British Government of India makes 
the smallest approach to primitive methods of taxation, it is 
attacked from the other side, and condemned by civilized 
critics for the barbarism of its proceedings, We find that an 
attempt made to reach the classes now untaxed, by a licence- 
duty on trades and occupations, had to be given up a few 
years since, because it was solemnly established that no tax 
of the kind could be equitable unless it amounted to a tax on 
incomes from all sources. It is curious to find some of the 
speakers in that discussion arguing that the country was too 
Oriental for an Income-tax, and yet in the same breath 
denouncing certain other taxes as indefensible on the fiscal 
principles of the West. One of them, who would not hear of 
direct taxation in India, was vehement in his condemnation of 
export duties on grain. There is not a word to be said for 
such duties from the English point of view, but it is not 
difficult to believe that, in a oy periodically desolated by 
famine, they are of all imposts the most popular with its 
native population. 

If the stringent economy which Lord Mayo’s Government 
seems determined to practise does not remove the necessity 
for renewing the existing Indian Income-tax, there seems 
much force in Mr. CampBELL’s suggestion that the duty of 
levying direct taxes should be transferred, with a correspond- 
ing amount of charges to be defrayed, to the Governors of the 
various provinces which make up India. Evidently, if it be 
necessary to reach by some direct tax the classes which now 
pay nothing for the law and police that have made them 
nillionnaires, the tax must be somehow eased off and relieved 
from the necessity of conformity to strict rule. But all taxes 
which merely pretend to be roughly fair are better levied in 
small'areas. The effect of the responsibility which the Cen- 
tral Government of India has taken upon itself in imposing 
direct taxation seems to be precisely what we should expect, 
that it oscillates between attempts to apply strictly scientific 
principle and admissions that such principles will not work. 


THE PROGRAMME OF THE COMMUNE. 


Nha Commune has taken advantage of what may possibly be 
_ its last opportunity of addressing France through its own 
official organ, to state what it wants and what it is fighting for. 
programme is in every way a remarkable document and 
deserves attentive study. It has been unmistakeably composed 
by men who have at least thought out their own meaning, 
and who offer to the consideration of France ideas which, 
whatever may be justly said and thought of the character and 
acts of their t promulgators, can scarcely fade awa 


into nothing when the military insurrection is suppressed. It 
'8 in short a programme of decentralization, of decentra- 
lization carried to an extreme which would make the co- 


herence of a great nation difficult, or perhaps impossible, 
but the exaggerations of which are mainly to be at- 
tributed to the exaggerations of centralization with which 
France has been so Jong familiar, and from which France 
has suffered so many evils. What is it that Paris wants? 
It wants, in the first place, the Communists reply, a Re- 
public; and, in the next place, a Republic composed 
of Communes, each independent in its own sphere. But 
what is the sphere of a Commune? The programme certainly 
gives a distinct answer to this important question. The freely 
elected governing body of each locality is to raise and spend 
all money raised for local taxes, is to organize its own judicial 
system and administration, manage its police, and control 
and conduct education in its boundaries as it pleases. It 
will be the duty of the Commune to protect all indi- 
viduals composing it in the free expression of their 
opinions, and in following the dictates of their con- 
science; and it will secure order within itself, and pro- 
tection against assaults from without, by having its own local 
force, with heads elected by the members. This is all Paris 
asks for. It wants, we are told, no Dictatorship over the 
rest of France, nor does it menace the unity of France; but 
whereas France has hitherto been kept together by a dicta- 
torial Government overcoming all resistance by the agencies 
of centralization, Paris wants to secure this unity by the co- 
operation of a vast aggregate of free and independent 
local bodies. But Paris, having now a Commune of its own, 
refuses to wait until the rest of France has followed 
its example. It will make any changes and any experi- 
ments it pleases which aaa be within its sphere if 
Communes flourished throughout France. It has its own 
views, for example, on economical and educational questions, 
and it naturally proceeds at the earliest moment to give 
expression to these views. What are the precise views 
of those who now speak in the name of Paris on the great 
subject of education we are not informed; but as to econo- 
mical questions we are told, in what is the only obscure sen- 
tence of the programme, that “ produce, exchange, and credit 
“ have to universalize power and pro’ according to the 
“ necessities of the moment, the wishes of those interested, and 
“ the data furnished by experience”; the meaning of which 
appears to be that, if Paris likes to make a Socialistic ex- 
periment, it claims to be allowed to do so, as it will learn more 
by the success or failure of the experiment than in any other 
way. 

It would be extremely easy to criticize this programme from 
a hostile point of view, to contest the assumption that Paris 
belongs to itself, or that Paris is represented by those who 
affect to speak in its name, and to show that the present Com- 
mune falls miserably short of its own programme, and that, if 
it is the duty of an ideal Commune to maintain an “ absolute 
“ guarantee of individual liberty and liberty of conscience,” 
this duty is performed in a very imperfect manner at present 
in Paris. But it is sometimes more important to dwell on 
the merits than on the demerits of political ideas which 
are being warmly expressed and actively defended. The 
first thing that strikes an Englishman is that the Commune, 
in this manifesto, is only asking in an extreme form for 
what the inhabitants of large towns in England and the 
United States already possess. London raises its own reve- 
nue and spends it; the liberty and rights of conscience of 
Londoners are adequately protected. London elects many of 
its magistrates and some of its judges, and the freedom of 
election in this respect is carried much further in the United 
States than anywhere in England. It is true that local 
liberty is under much greater restrictions in London or New 
York than the framers of the programme propose that it 
should be in Paris. The chief towns of England and of the 
United States are subject to the general laws of the country, 
and are controlled by the armed forces of the Government. 
Here local liberty is made to harmonize with so much of 
central authority as is requisite for the preservation of a great 
State. Still, to judge the Commune and its programme fairly, 
we ought to take into consideration the circumstances in 
which Paris finds itself, and all the recent history of 
France. Paris has for twenty years had no local liberty 
at all. It has been kept down in trembling subjection by an 
army composed mainly of provincial ts torn by con- 
scription from their homes, and obeying blindly the dictates 
of a successful adventurer who derived ry ae re the 
approval given him by remote peasants an tical priests. 
a Parisian might fairly ask a Londoner what he would have 
to say about the relative claims of local and central autho- 
rities if for twenty years the author of a ig YO had been 
holding down London with an Irish army. The big towns of 
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England are content because they have their own way; and 
among other things they have twice, in the space of time that 
has elapsed since the French Revolution of July, forced Reform 
Bills on the country party, in order to secure the due con- 
sideration in Parliament of their wishes and interests. The 
difficulty that we may conceive —s on the mind of a 
Parisian is this, that revolutions which merely place the central 
authority in the hands of a new set of ns do no good. 
There was frantic joy in Paris last September when the E- 
PEROR was declared to have forfeited his crown and the Re- 
public was proclaimed. But what happened? France in 
due course of time sent up an Assembly which did not 
want the Republic at all, and which was only in doubt which 
branch of a monarchical family it should seat on the throne. 
The old story would be told again ; Paris would be disarmed, 
a large army would be brought in to keep it quiet, an 
ubiquitous police would interfere with every department of 
public life, Government nominees would crush out every 
symptom of municipal freedom, and perhaps a new Baron 
Haussmann would tax and rebuild Paris at his pleasure. It 
is true that M. Turers still swears by the Republic, and 
about a fifth part of the Assembly heartily support him in his 
resolution. But what are the views of M. Turers on the 
subject of municipal ? What is his conception of a 
Republic? It is a form of government in which he is to 
be Chief of the Executive, and the Chief of the Executive is 
to pull the strings of the central authority. It is a substi- 
tution of the First Consulate for the Empire. Even the 
Assembly, reactionary as it is on most points, went so far 
as to pronounce its opinion that if the system of municipal 
elections was to be reformed at all, complete freedom 
should be allowed in the election of all municipal officers; 
and to this M. Turers replied that he would rather resign 
than allow anything of the sort, and he forced the Assembly 
to enact that in all large towns the Mayor should be a 
Government nominee. Subsequently a clause which was 
thought a wonderfully clever contrivance for managing Paris 
was introduced, by which it was provided that each arrondisse- 
ment shall return the same number of councillors, so that the 
Papa and dangerous quarters might be tricked ont of 

e influence which universal suffrage would secure for them. 
The Commune of Paris has done many wicked things, and 
put forward many outrageous pretensions, but we must say 
that we can understand the indignation and contempt which 
its defenders must have felt at the concoction, by a set of 
French provineials, of such schemes for robbing of the reality 
of its municipal freedom a city which was ready to fight them 
very hard rather than endure the repetition of the treatment 
it had received from them and those like them. 


At the conclusion of its programme the Commune makes 
a vehement appeal to France to disarm Versailles and to be 
the ally of the Commune, which can only end in the triumph 
of the Communal idea or the ruin of Paris. There does not 
seem the slightest chance of France responding to the appeal. 
The few towns inclined to respond are kept down by troops 
loyal to the Government, and the mass even of those who 
desire municipal freedom are absorbed by the thought that 
the first thing for France to do is to get rid of the Germans, 
and to retrace its steps from the brink of ruin. The present 
Government of France appears to be one of the most timid, 
narrow, and ineffective it has ever possessed; but still its 
cause as against the Commune is the cause of common sense 
and of national safety. The Commune will in all pro- 
bability be soon put down, and Paris will again be at 
the mercy of the central authority. To the credit of 
M. Tuiers it must be said that he seems resolved to 
use his power over Paris, if he gets it, as mildly as possible. 
But he means to put down the Commune and to introduce 
his own First Consular system of centralization. It is what 
he has been praising all his life, and at the age of seventy-five 
he has a chance of seeing it realized. But the Commune may 
be quite right in saying that the idea which it secks to esta- 
blish in the French mind may grow and fructify even though 
the insurrection proves unsuccessful. There are really only 
two political ideas in France, the idea of the Commune and 
he ; the idea of letting localities distin- 

i great divergencies of feeling and opinion devel 
themselves, each in their own way, ink the ides of using the 
force of one set of these localities to keep down the other set. 
If Paris is to be held down, if its municipal officers are to be 
Government nominees, if the voting is to be so manipulated 
that candidates who find favour with the authorities always 
win, or at least secure, enough seats to preponderate in the 
Assembly—if, in short, cen ed France is to go on exactly 
as it has gone on, why not have the Emperor back at once? 


Surely he knows the tricks of his trade better than any 
amiable Bourson who has grown up in exile can know them, 


_But if Imperialism is not to be re-introduced in one shape op 


another, France must be decentralized to a considerable ex. 
tent ; and as rural and urban France differ so widely, they mug 
be content in a great measure to leave each other alone, just 
as Cantons in Switzerland which are divided by differences 
at least equally great manage to leave each other alone, 
and yet to combine for the purposes of a common country, 
The Communists very much exaggerate, we in England sho 
think, the value and grandeur of their idea. A country in 
which the urban and town populations are blended together, 
do not quarrel, and do not seek for dominion the one over the 
other, seems to us a much more advanced and a more happi 
constituted country than France would be under the wisest and 
best of federal organizations. But then in France the question 
is whether the rural population shall, through any person or 
set of persons who may manage to get hold of its votes, anni- 
hilate the political existence of the urban population; and if 
this is-the issue, the best friends of France may wish that the 
idea put forward in this manifesto should not be stamped out, 
but should make itself felt long after the Official Journal hag 
ceased to issue the programmes of the present oceupants of the 
Hotel de Ville 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN COMMISSION. 


J hare first report that the Joint High Commission at Wash- 
ington had already completed the most arduous part of its 
task would have been gratifying if both parties to the negotia- 
tion could have been supposed to have been equally conciliato 
or equally tenacious. Experience shows that modern Engli 
diplomacy confines itself chiefly to the provision of more or 
less plausible pretexts for concession. There was nothing in 
the telegraphic statement which appeared a fortnight ago in 
the Times to indicate a departure from recent practice. The 
surrender of an equal share in the Canadian fisheries to the 
people of the United States appeared only to be qualified by 
the payment of a sum of money to the Government of the 
Dominion; but it has since been asserted that the Canadians 
are to be allowed reciprocal access to the coasts of New 
England. The Americans have maintained that the right of 
fishing which had been conceded to them in the Treaty of In- 
dependence was not terminated by the war of 1812; yet 
in 1818 they by their own act reacquired the right of fishing 
as part of the arrangement continued in the Treaty of Reci- 
procity. Having in 1864 voluntarily denounced the treaty, they 
assented to the imposition of licences by the Colonial authority ; 
and it was only when the licences were withdrawn, in con- 
sequence of the abuse of the permission by American fisher- 
men, that the PresIpENT, at the instigation of General Burizs, 
announced in menacing language his intention of resenting the 
tne measures which had been adopted by the Canadian 
overnment. Both England and Canada were at all times 
willing to renew the agreement of 1818, but the Government 
of the United States preferred to maintain existing restraints 
on commercial intercourse, in the hope that the inconvenience 
suffered by the colonists might tend to create a feeling in 
favour of annexation. The natural order of business was in- 
verted when the English Government proposed a Joint Com- 
mission to xamine the question of the fisheries. It is for the 
claimant of a privilege to devise the means by which it is to 
be conferred and recognised, and England had on behalf of 
Canada nothing to ask from the Government of Washington. 
The Presipent and the Secretary of Srare, naturally 
inferring from the overture that England was in a yielding 
mood, proposed that the same Commission should inquire 
into a method of settling the Alabama claims. If the 
telegraphic announcement was accurate, the result will have 
fully justified the calculations of the American Govern- 
ment. In dealing with the question of the fisheries it is 
chiefly necessary to protect the rights and interests of 
Canada. The colonists would have just ground for indigna- 
tion if their property was sacrificed by the Imperial Govern- 
ment for the purpose of facilitating the settlement of the 
dispute between England and the United States. It can 
scarcely be supposed that the majority of the English Com- 
missioners would overrule their Canadian colleagues. 

The ambiguous report of the proposal of the Commissioners 
for settling the Alabama question was suspicious, if not 
alarming. The claims for compensation were, it was said, to be 
determined by another Commission, in accordance with certain 
agreed principles of international law. It seemed to follow 
from this statement that the English Commissioners 
acknowledged the disputed liability ; and it was not even cer- 
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tain that they had not given retrospective effect to a new legal 
doctrine. It is ee for two maritime Powers 
to determine between selves their respective rights and 
liabilities as belligerents or neutrals; but their mutual relations 
and reciprocal claims must depend, up to the date of the con- 
yention, on the common law of nations. The English Govern- 
ment, except as far as it is represented by the Commissioners, 
has not hitherto in contravention of legal precedents acknow- 
ledged its responsibility for the escape of an unarmed vessel 
from an English port; but it has for some years been willing 
to refer the issues of law and of fact to any properly qualified 
tribunal. The Commissioners have, it seems, not only agreed 
to a change in the law, but have given their recommendations 
the form of a declaratory enactment. If the explanations of 
both Governments were co the Commissioners were in- 
structed not to settle the dispute, but to discover some prac- 
ticable method by which it might be settled. In coming to an 
understanding on the law of the case, the English Commissioners 
have anticipated the functions of any body which might here- 
after be charged with the adjustment of the controversy. It may 
be hoped that they have not at the same time prejudged the 
question of negligence. Even if they had authority to alter or 
declare the law, it is impossible that any change in maritime 
jurisprudence should affect the question of fact. For the 
nt it is but fair to repose in the members of the Com- 
mission the confidence which their characters deserve. If 
they mi in their difficult enterprise it will be difficult 
to find more capable successors. 
If it is true that the Commissioners have agreed on the 
expediency of modifying the rules of international law, the 
essional caution of American and English jurists will pro- 
bably disappoint eager advocates of innovation. Before the 
Civil War American text-writers and statesmen were habi- 
tually solicitous to vindicate or extend the immunities of 
neutrals. Successive Presidents, during the long contest 
between Spain and the South American colonies, consistently 
refused to interfere with expeditions indistinguishable in 
character from the escape and cruise of the Alabama. The 
municipal law of the United States, which authoritatively 
expresses the American doctrine of international law, is less 
stringent than the English Foreign Enlistment Act. During 
the recent controversy the Americans have shown with demon- 
strative force that no Government can excuse itself for a 
breach of international law by urging its own inability to dis- 
charge its duty. Every independent State must be regarded 
as a unit, and consequently it is fully responsible for its own 
defective legislation. The English Government was bound to 
exercise all the powers which it ought to have possessed 
for the strict maintenance of neutrality; but when the 
further question arose, whether the law was in truth defective, 
the comparison of the English and American statutes became 
in the highest degree relevant and instructive. At first sight 
it might appear that it was safe and to remove all cause 
of offence to belligerents by more definite domestic legislation ; 
but although foreigners may not be theoretically justified in 
relying on the municipal laws of other States, a statutory 
prohibition is in practice considered an admission of liability. 
A Government which declines to enforce its own laws against 
the interference of its subjects in foreign quarrels may be 
plausibly charged with indifference or with negligence. In 
some cases a practical suspension of the Foreign Enlistment 
Act has been accompanied by avowed hostility to one of two 
belligerents. The mission of the Spanish Legion to assist the 
partisans of Queen IsaBeLLa would have been justly treated 
as an act of war if the Carlists had been in a position to resent 
the injury. If the Joint Commission has arrived at any 
understanding, both Governments will probably undertake to 
adapt their municipal legislation to the new international 
code, by enactments which should be as nearly as possible 
identical. 
’ The reported arrangement carries the dispute beyond -the 
stage at which it was left by Lord Ciarenpon and Mr. 
Reverpy Jounson. The reference to Commissioners or arbi- 
trators to be appointed by Sovereign Powers is greatly pre- 
ferable to an inquiry by a Joint Commission; and perhaps it 
will be prudent not to criticize too closely the selection of 
Russia as an umpire. When the former treaty was settled in 
London the English Government would have received without 
) ce the assertion by any ostensibly impartial tribunal 
of its liability for the escape of the Alabama. The rudeness 
with which its ample concessions were received would again, 
if it were repeated, render a settlement impossible; but 
sanguine believers in the pacific intentions of the present 
Government of the United States may possibly have judged 
rightly. The deposition of Mr. Sumner has removed from 


power one spiteful enemy of England; and it is not certain 
that his triumphant rivals will adopt his policy. General 
Grant has already secured his nomination as the Republican 
candidate for the Presidential election of r87z. Although he 
was supposed to be deficient in political adroitness, he judged 
accurately that in the approaching contest he would be 
indispensable to his party. The Republican managers will 
not allow any lingering regard for Mr. Sumner to interfere 
with the union which can alone give them the victory. The 
PRESIDENT’s suggestion that the Joint Commission should be in- 
structed to devise a mode of settlement of the Alabama dispute, 
although it may have been inconsistent with the unfriendly 
tone of his Message to Congress, would be inexplicable if he 
was still resolved to keep the quarrel His sincerity 
was additionally proved by the selection of some of the most 
eminent lawyers in the United States as members of the Com- 


mission, nor can it be doubted that the Executive Govern- 


ment will use all its influence to procure the assent of the 
Senate to any arrangement which may be recommended by 
the representatives of the two Powers. The Senate itself must 
fully understand that a repetition of the vote against Mr. 
Reverpy JoHNsoN’s treaty would be a political blunder. A 
Constitution which renders negotiation difficult or impossible 
is a source of weakness, Engli will on their side 
acquiesce, willingly or reluctantly, in the mode of terminating 
the controversy in which Lord De Grey and his colleagues 
have concurred; but the Commissioners cannot have been 
more resolutely bent on conciliation than Lord Sranuey and 
Lord Ciarenpon, and, if they have provided for a settlement 
in two or three weeks, there is reason to fear that their scheme: 
will be one of which their countrymen will be rather glad 
than proud. 


THE WESTMEATH COMMITTEE. 


HE result of the Committee on the state of Westmeath 
fully justifies the criticisms which were made on its 
appointment. Lord Hartineton held out a prospect of 
local magistrates, employers of labour, “ persons of all classes 
“ and creeds,” coming forward to unbosom themselves be- 
fore the Committee. Mr. Guapstone also led the House of 
Commons to anticipate that evidence of a special and novel 
kind would be produced. But it is quite clear either that the 
Ministers spoke at random, or that for some reason the wit- 
nesses upon whom they reckoned have been deterred from 
presenting themselves. If testimony of an important kind 
has been withheld merely because the Committee was not a 
secret one, the Government are to blame for weakly abandoning 
their first proposal. No intimation, however, was made to the 
Committee that any witnesses desired secresy, and it is 
obvious that a witness who had reason to dread the vengeance of 
the Ribbonmen would be simply denouncing himself by a visit 
to Westminster. Neither the Report of the Cothmittee nor the 
evidence on which it is based contains anything which was not 
already well known, not only to the Government, but to 
everybody who takes the slightest interest in Irish affairs. 
The Report was drafted by the IrtsH Secretary, and it is, in 
fact, only a bald summary of his own speech in moving for the 
inquiry. “That there is at present existing within the 
“ county of Westmeath, and certain adjoining portions of the 
“county of Meath and of the King’s County, an unlawful 
“ combination and confederaey of a secret nature, generally 
“ known by the name of the Ribbon Society,” is one of the 
commonplaces of contemporary roe Nor is it less noto- 
rious that within the last three years the power and influence 
of the Society have been on the increase. The Irish news- 
papers and the records of the assizes furnish abundant 
evidence of the crimes et a by this association, 
the mingled sympathy and terror of the population, the 
practical immunity from conviction and punishment enjoyed 
by the assassins, and the consequent diffusion of a gene- 
ral spirit of lawlessness and violence; and it was clear! 
superfluous to resort to a Committee in order to establi 
a notorious truth. Lord Hartixeton would have complied 
with a useful rule in laying on the table the constabulary 
reports and judicial documents on which his statement 
was based; but the broad facts of the case were well known 
before he made his speech, and nobody pretended to dis- 
pute them. Of the fourteen witnesses who were examined, 
the majority are persons holding official situations, and in 
constant communication with the Government. Four of them 
are resident magistrates, whose duty requires them to make 
frequent reports to the Government. The Chief of the Con- 
stabulary, a sub-inspector, and three Crown solicitors, also 
gave evidence. ‘The other witnesses had either published 
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their evidence in one form or another, or had submitted it 
privately to the Government. 


Although the Report tells us absolutely nothing that is new, 
the evidence helps to bring the facts into a focus, and presents 
a painfully vivid picture of the reign of terror which has been 
established in Westmeath and its borders. ‘The most shock- 
ing part of such a story as the murder of Mr. Feruerston- 
Haveu is not so ec the crime itself as the passive or 
sympathetic connivance of the population. The whole 
country side knew that he was to be shot, and many of the 
people could have told even the hour and the place. e ostler 
of the hotel where his dog-cart put up was well aware when 
he started him on his journey that in half-an-hour he would 
be a dead man. The people near the spot where the shot was 
fired had evidently been warned. The coachman drove to 
one house after another with the body lying across the gig, 
and was everywhere repulsed. Afterwards when the deed 
was mentioned it usually met with the approving com- 
ment, ‘“ That was the price of him,” or “ Served him right.” 
In another instance, when the Rev. Mr. Crorron heard five 
shots rattle over his head one evening, he was surprised, not 
that an assassination should be attempted, but only that he 
should have been chosen as the victim; his first impression 
was that the bullets were intended for another landlord in the 
neighbourhood. Mr. Crorron’s crime was that he had raised 
the rents on an estate of which he is trustee to a figure some- 
what below what he was himself paying for land of a pre- 
cisely similar character. He escaped with a few bruises, 
but a process-server whom he employed was afterwards shot, 
and the sequel of the story, as told by Bishop Nutty, is highly 
instructive. In consequence of the death of the process- 
server, “the famous Captain Durry,” a reputed Ribbonman, 
and his father were left in occupation of their farm till July 
next, and they have now applied under the Land Act for 
compensation for disturbance. Two gentlemen in the county 
agreed to value the property for the Durrys on condition that 
a certain person who had been shot at twice should not again 
be attacked, and the Bishop adds, ‘‘ The general belief is, that 
“the valuation has been a very liberal one.” The conse- 
quence will doubtless be that Mr. Crorron, who has narrowly 
escaped murder, and still goes about in peril of his life, with 
an escort of police, will have to pay handsome compensation to 
the Durrys, with the choice of either renewing their lease at a 
reduced rent or allowing the farm to remain unoccupied, since 
no tenant is likely to be found bold enough to defy “ Captain 
“ Durry.” One of the resident magistrates mentioned three 
farms in his district which have been for some time unlet for 
similar reasons, and which there is no prospect of letting. He 
has also six landlords “ under protection,” who dare not stir 
abroad except with a body-guard of constables. Although 
the Ribbonmen are probably a small fraction of the popula- 
tion, they are dispersed over the whole county, and there is 
said to be scarcely an estate which does not contain one or 
more of them. The assertion is denied that the gentry com- 
pound with the conspirators, but it seems to be undoubted 
that some of them, as a matter of policy, take Ribbonmen 
into their employment as herds, and even as stewards, “ to 
“ ensure protection.” The immunity of the conspirators cannot 
be said to be due to any elaborate precautions on their part to 
avoid detection. A “ stranger” was lately observed in one 
district, evidently plotting mischief, but the police could only 
look on; and an application for permission to erect an iron 
hut, from which they might more closely watch his move- 
ments, was refused by the landlord, from fear of the con- 
sequences. The “ body-masters ” are seen levying black mail 
from the peasantry and small farmers in the open market, 
or leading a band of fifteen or twenty men to execute 
the decrees of their superiors; and Captain TaLsor, a 
magistrate, says he has been often asked by farmers, 
“Why does not Government arrest so and so, who is 
“doing all the mischief in the country?” He has to 
tell them that he has no authority to arrest him, and they 
reply, “ You must be aware he is quite notorious.” Captain 
Tazot adds, that if the man were arrested not one of the 
farmers would give evidence against him; and between the 
people and the authorities there is no doubt room for recrimi- 
nation. It is hardly surprising, however, that if the people 
have to choose between the rule of the Ribbonmen and the 
rule of the Government they should lean to that which gives 
them greater security. As far as the mere protection of life and 
property is concerned, it is better to be on good terms with 
a Ribbonman than to have any number of constables within 
call. If these conditions were reversed the popular allegiance 
would doubtless change too. 

Although by an alteration in the terms of Lord Harrixe- 


Ton’s original motion the Committee was debarred from offer. 
ing advice on the subject it was appointed to investigate, the 
witnesses were free from any such restraint, and did not hegj- 
tate to express their opinion with a decision and unanimity 
which show how little doubt is entertained by those best 
acquainted with the country as to the proper course to be pur- 
sued. The suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, at least as 
regards Westmeath, is the remedy which the witnesses concur 
in recommending. Even Bishop Nutty, who professes to 
regard Ribbonism as a waning evil, and looks to remedial 
rather than repressive legislation for its final extinction, admits 
that there would be a temporary advantage in such a measure, 
It would then be possible to lock up the notorious ring- 
leaders of the conspiracy and known murderers without legal 
evidence of their guilt, or at least to frighten them out of the 
country. It is quite true that the suspension could not be 
perpetual, and that when it ceased, the prisoners would 
probably come out, as one of the witnesses said, “ foaming at 
“the mouth.” But it may be hoped that they would then 
find a less inflammable state of society on which to practise 
their incendiary arts. The danger of the present state of 
things consists rather in the moral influence of Ribbonism on 
the population at large than in the temper and acts of the 
conspirators themselves. The imprisonment of the leaders 
would destroy their prestige, and make a break in the 
traditions of triumphant lawlessness, while it would also 
secure a fair trial for the new Land Act. Nothing is more 
conclusively proved by the evidence just printed than that 
the efficacy of repressive legislation for Ireland depends 
much less on the specific measures adopted than on the im- 
pression which the population forms in regard to them. The 
latest edition of the Coercion Bill was only a little less severe 
than the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, but while the 
latter produced an immediate effect in scaring away conspira- 
tors and checking outrages, the former has been a failure, 
simply because the people, looking not to its clauses but to 
the speeches of Ministers, discerned a certain tenderness for 
the crimes condemned, and interpreted the law accordingly, 
It is this which makes the language and behaviour of the 
Government in the present instance a matter of far more 
serious importance than the particular measures they may see 
fit to propose. 

Mr. Guapstone’s answer to Mr. Harpy’s question as 
to the intentions of the Government completes and crowns 
one of the most astonishing displays of levity ever exhibited 
by a responsible statesman. Nearly two months ago the Inisu 
Secretary proclaimed the “ painful dismay” with which he 
contemplated the state of certain parts of Ireland. The condi- 
tion of Westmeath was, he said, “ intolerable”; and Mr. Giap- 
STONE, endorsing this opinion, added that it was a disgrace to our 
civilization. The impression conveyed was that the Government 
were quite convinced of the enormity of the evil, and that they 
desired an inquiry only for the satisfaction of the House of 
Commons, and in justification of a severe policy. Indeed, 
Lord Hartineton expressly stated that the Government had 
determined on a remedy for the evil. Mr. GLapsToNe now 
affects to treat the Report of the Committee as if it were 
the first intimation he had ever received of anything 
being wrong, and sets it aside as a matter which must stand 
over until he and his colleagues are more at leisure, and can 
“ give it the attention it deserves.” In other words, he asks for 
time to consider a document which is simply a reproduction of 
information which has been in the possession of the Government 
for months and even years, and all the substantial and important 
parts of which have appeared over and ovey again in the public 
press. Nor must it be forgotten that, though the Report has 
only just been issued, it was laid on the table on the 31st of 
March. The turbulent and disaffected sections of Irish 
society will not fail to draw their own conclusions from the 
demonstrative reluctance of the Government to limit their 
freedom of action and to protect the peaceable and well-dis- 
posed. Mr. Giapstone confessed in March that “ the Govern- 
“ ment had been obliged to wink at a state of crime and in- 
“timidation which in well governed countries is intolerable.” 
It will be for the House of Commons to see that he and his 
colleagues do not wilfully shut their eyes to it altogether. It 
cannot be tolerated that a question of this kind should be 
made the sport of political cant and sentimental affectations 


THE GAME-LAWS. 
HE annual farce called a debate upon the Game-laws 
was performed with unusual success on Wednesday last 
in the House of Commons. Mr. P. A. Tayor, who brings 10 


a Bill for abolishing these laws, is almost equalled in insen- 
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sibility to ridicule by Mr. H. R. Brann, who defends 
them. There must be an almost heroic courage in the 
member who can stand up in the House of Commons and 

vely object to the Gun Tax Act of last Session, not only 
4 its tendency to preserve game, but also as being “a 
« measure of disarmament” unsuitable to a time when the 
nation is doing all it can to increase the number of those who 
can look along a barrel or pull a trigger. We need hardly 
remark that the use of rifles is not interfered with by this 
Act, and we do not think that the country is likely to be saved 
from invasion by fowling-pieces. But perhaps even greater 
hardihood was shown by that other member who assured the 
House that poaching arose out of ignorance and intemperance, 
and that, as the causes are about to be removed, the effect may be 
expected to disappear; or, in other words, that those admirable 
measures, Mr. Forster’s Education Act of last year and Mr. 
Bruce’s Licensing Bill of this year, render Mr. P. A. TayLor’s 
Bill for abolishing the Game-laws unnecessary. If there were 
a modern poet capable of adding to the Dunciad, he might 
represent the Goddess of Dulness applauding the audacity of 
her children who utter rival absurdities in the House of 
Commons on a Wednesday. 


As it appears doubtful, first, whether Mr. Bruce will 
be able to improve our liquor, and secondly, whether if 
he does there will follow any improvement in our morals, 
it is not possible, however desirable, to regard Mr. P. 
A. TayLor as an object merely of antiquarian curiosity. 
Here is this subject of the Game-laws, which is trouble- 
some in itself, and still more from the handle which it 
affords for mischievous agitation. We must say, indeed, 
that we consider Mr. P. A. Taytor as of the smallest 
possible importance, although we are not at this moment 
pre to assist Mr. H. R. Branp in gently consigning 
him to the lumber-room of politics. Happily almost all men 
like to shoot game, and almost all men and women like to 
eat game, and therefore it is beyond the power of any agitator 
to prevent landowners from preserving game. ven Mr. 
Bricut in his best days could not have accomplished that, and 
where Mr. Bricut would have failed, Mr. P. A. Taytor is not 
likely to succeed. If, indeed, it were possible to represent 
game-preserving as the peculiar practice of an exclusive aristo- 
cracy, there might be some hope of abolishing the Game-laws 
by popular agitation. But we all know that, if a man of 
humble origin makes a fortune in trade in England, he forth- 
with buys an estate and preserves game upon it, as an especial 
feature of the character, to which he aspires, of a country 
gentleman. Nay more; if he has made his fortune in 
Australia, he returns as soon as he can to England, and pro- 
ceeds in exactly the same way. We may therefore assure 
ourselves that the Game-laws are not likely to be abolished, 
and we may proceed to consider carefully any reasonable 

for improving these laws, or, rather, the practice 
of landlords under them. It cannot be denied that game- 
preserving has been carried on some estates to an absurd 
and mischievous extreme. We suspect indeed that no tenant 
under the most severe of game-preserving landlords suffers 
anything like the hardship which would be inflicted on him 
by a political economist who would extirpate fur and feather, 
and charge a more than corresponding rent. Much nonsense 
has been talked in debates upon the Game-laws about “the 
“food of the people” being devoured by hares and rabbits. 
Breeding and eating game is one among many forms of luxury 
which must all be defended upon the same ground. It is 
probable that three hares eat as much as one sheep, and it is 
certain that one sheep supplies more food for the people than 
three hares. Yet some of us in health, and all in sickness, 
find either ground or winged game an agreeable variation upon 
perpetual mutton. Wealth and consequent luxury have enor- 
mously increased in recent years, and many tables now require 
to be regularly supplied with game. If the produce of game- 
preserves finds, as it certainiy does, a ready market, it. is 
difficult to say that game-preserving is carried to such an ex- 
tent as to call for legislative interference, if that be possible, 
which we strongly doubt. It is sometimes said that game- 
Preserves ought to be specially rated, and that game-preservers 
who sell the proceeds ought to be taxed. We should 
deprecate any further complication of the law of rating, and 
Mr. Lowe may be safely trusted to neglect no opportunity of 
imposing taxes. The Game-laws cannot perhaps be effectually 
amended by Parliament, but every landlord can, and many 
landlords do, take care that their tenants are not eaten up by 
hares and rabbits. It has been proposed to continue the 
Protection of the existing law to winged game, but to take it 
away from hares and rabbits. But here, again, the consumer 
must be considered. Hares and rabbits are regularly supplied 


to the shops and markets of our great towns, because the 
producers of them are protected by the Game-laws. The 
supply would become irregular, or wholly cease if that 
protection were abolished. And, besides, the repeal of the 
Game-laws must be accompanied by the enactment of a 
stringent law of trespass, which, when it came to be enforced, 
would produce exactly the same evils that are now imputed to 
the Game-laws. Whether you call an offender a er or & 
trespasser, the moral character of his offence remains the 
same, and the number of such offences would not-be much 
diminished. Hares and rabbits would still breed in the parks 
and woods of country gentlemen if nowhere else, and the 
owners would continue to resist incursions which, while pri- 
marily directed against animals fere nature, would be capable 
of extending also to the poultry-yard and duck-pond. We 
are sometimes told that the existing law might be improved 
by treating game generally as property. The effect of this 
alteration would be to convert poaching into larceny; but 
unless you can change the popular estimate of a legal crime, 
it is perhaps imprudent to call it by a graver name. No good, 
and possibly some harm, was done by treating duelling as 
murder. Besides, it would not usually be safe to say that game 
was the breeder’s property unless it was taken upon his land, 
and if it is taken upon his land, the act of taking it 
may be adequately punished under the existing law. — 

The author of a Bill which abolishes the entire Game-law 
considers that he avoids extremes, and he has on a former 
occasion described his measure as conservative and moderate. 
The farmers who, as he complains, leave the agitation of this 
question to the constituencies of towns, remind us of 
Cannine’s needy knifegrinder, whom no sense of wrongs 
could rouse to vengeance. If landlords will keep down hares 
and rabbits, and will be kindly and neighbourly in all their 
intercourse with their tenants, it may be expected that 
agitation against the Game-laws will be left to professional 
demagogues for many years to come. A game-preserver said 
last Session in the House of Commons that the day of all the 
year to which a tenant-farmer looked forward with the greatest 
pleasure was the day on which his landlord and his landlord’: 
iriends came to shoot over his farm. Hence those tears; 
this is the state of things which inspires Radical politicians 
with mingled grief and rage. They desire to extirpate not 
only game, but the last lingering remnant of what they 
would call a feudal feeling. They are forced to see, although 
they would not own, that if the landed aristocracy make the 
best of their position in this country, it will be unassailable 
at least as long as admission within its ranks is regarded 
as the highest prize of intellectual ability or commercial 
skill. But it does not make the best of its position while 
any of its members preserve game in senseless and ruinous 
excess. It is difficult to lay down any general rule as to 
how far game-preserving may be carried, but an individual 
landowner can easily decide for himself where he ought 
to stop. The proposal of Mr. P. A. Taytor to abolish 
game in order to get rid of poaching resembles the proposal 
of some other fanatics to prohibit the brewing and sale ot 
beer for the sake of preventing drunkenness. Whether game 
belongs by law to landlord or tenant, it will always be a valua- 
ble part of the produce of the land which must be protected 
like other parts against lawless violence. The most trouble- 
some poachers are the town-gangs, to whom poaching is a 
business. They steal pheasants instead of sheep, because 
detection is less probable and punishment more lenient. We 
doubt the expediency of placing pheasant-poaehing and sheep- 
stealing in the same category of crime, at least until public 
opinion is prepared to go along with such an alteration of the 
law, which at present it is not. We conclude therefore that 
the Game-laws must be maintained nearly as they are, or 
that if they should be abolished the law of trespass must be 
developed in their place. Such a law might have incon- 
venient application to pedestrians who are not sportsmen. 
The enthusiasm of Mr. P. A. Taytor will doubtless survive 
the defeat he has sustained, and he may be expected to come 
up smiling, Session after Session, to receive successive knock- 
down blows. He can neither know that he is beaten nor 
suspect that he is laughed at. 


SUNDAY LETTER-CARRYING. 

R. REED has not persuaded the House of Commons to 
repeat the mistake into which it fell twenty-one years 
There can be little doubt that, if he had carried his 

motion, the House would have been driven to eat its own 
words as quickly as it did in 1850, It is almost inevitable 
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that the enemies of Sunday letter-carrying should underrate | 
the force of the public feeling against which they have to 
contend. They count up the signatures to the petitions in 
favour of its abolition, and they forget that, when all are told, 
they are but a small per-centage of those who have not signed. 
Those who organize these apparently imposing expressions of 
opinion have usually no difficulty in bringing all their forces 
into action at the right moment. The Sunday-school and the 
Dissenting chapel are called on to bear their part, and the 
whole machinery of religious organization is at once put at the 
disposal of the so-called friends of the postman. Grown per- 
sons whose average supply of letters is about one in a fort- 
night, and children who get none at all, can treat with impartial 
contempt the needs of busy men and anxious women. To 
them a Sunday without letters is neither a relief nor an annoy- 
ance; it is a simple assimilation of the first day of the week 
to all the rest. It is no wonder, therefore, that they are will- 
ing to sign as many petitions as are put before them. They 
have nothing to lose by their prayer being granted, while 
they would forfeit the good opinion of their teachers and pas- 
tors if they refused to join in presenting it. Added to these 
no doubt are others whose co-operation has the best test 
of sincerity—readiness to submit to personal inconvenience. 
But this latter class of petitioners are equally disqualified 
from giving an unprejudiced opinion on the subject by the 
force of their religious convictions. A man who holds that, 
no matter what may be the result, Sunday letter-carrying 
ought to be abolished, can hardly be of any value as a wit- 
ness to the possibility of abolishing it without public loss. 
No good can come of a breach of the Divine law, and 
those who believe Sunday labour to constitute such 
a breach will naturally be prepared with an explanation of 
every apparent case of inconvenience which has followed from 
such labour being done away with. To the petitions thus got 
up but a scanty list of counter-petitions can probably be 
produced. Few people believe that anything will come of the 
agitation, and fewer still perhaps like to have the reputation of 
starting an agitation which is certain to be set down as irre- 
ligious. But when once the mischief is done this latent oppo- 
sition is roused to effective action. Members of Parliament 
who have no very fixed views on the subject are warned 
unmistakeably that they had better lose no time in getting 
some. Machinery more direct than that of petitioning is thus 
brought into play, and the only difficulty is to get the House 
of Commons not to forget formal decency in its haste to rescind 
its own resolution. This was the course of events in 1850; 
this, if Mr. Rrzp had carried his point, would have been the 
course of events in 1871. 

It is a curious problem why the letter-carriers should be 
the especial object of Sabbatarian sympathy. Mr. Reep 
admitted at the beginning of his speech that there must be 
exceptions to the general rule which gives State servants the 
liberty of using the Sunday as it best pleases them. “ The 
“ policeman cannot leave his beat, the sentry cannot quit his 
“ post, the navigator must navigate his ship, and the coast- 
“ ouardman must remain at his post of observation.” It 
would not be impossible to quarrel with even this reduced 
list, and to ask why the sentry whose duties are merely orna- 
mental—such as to keep guard over an empty palace—may 
not be excused from their performance on Sundays, or why a 
navigator may not avail himself, on one day in seven, of the 
power of casting anchor whenever circumstances will allow. 
But as Mr. Reep came nearer the end of his argument 
his list of exceptions was increased by a very remarkable 
addition. He “assumed that telegraph offices would be kept 
“ open to a great extent on the Sunday, for by that means 
“ Sunday labour would be minimized.” The relation between 
cause and effect in this statement is singularly obscure. To 
ensure the despatch and receipt of each Sunday telegram 
there must be a clerk kept in the office from which it is sent, 
another in the office at which it arrives, a messenger to take 
it to the office in the first instance, and a second messenger 
to take it to its destination when it has been forwarded. 
Here are four persons employed for the conveyance of a tele- 
gram against two, the letter-sorter and the letter-carrier, who 
are employed for the delivery of a letter which arrives on 
Sunday morning. Considering how many letters these two 
can deal with in comparison with the few telegrams which a 
‘single messenger can deliver, an increased use of the telegraph 
office on Sunday is an eminently unlikely means of minimiz- 
ing Sunday labour. But even if Mr. Reep could make good 
his point, — is the telegraph clerk to be sacrificed to the 
letter-carrier? The closing of post-offices on Sundays is at all 
events intelligible; -but the employment of one class of clerks 
for the purpose of relieving another class seems to imply that 


there is some motive in the background for thus picking and 


choosing between different classes of public servants. It cep. 
tainly cannot be explained on the ground of any superiority of 
one sort of work over the other. A country walk is at least ag 
good a way of spending the Sunday as sitting before the disk of 
a telegraph apparatus. It is possible that the explanation is of 
the kind which Macavutay gives of the Puritan objection to 
bull-baiting—that the reason why the telegraph clerk is ruth- 
lessly given up to Sunday labour, while the letter-carrier jg 
left to enjoy his Sunday rest, is that telegrams give no pleasure 
and letters do, and that the one is strictly a matter of busin 
conveying news or a summons with the utmost possible 
curtness, while the other may be a mere bundle of gossip, 
which will give amusement perhaps to a whole household. 
Puritan nature has changed so little that we are inclined to 
suspect that this explanation may be the true one. If so, it wil} 
further account for Mr. Reep’s silence on a point which wag 
much insisted on in the former debate—the certainty that some 
means willbe devised of distributing newspapers, whether letters 
are distributed or not. During the time the Post Office wag 
closed on Sundays in 1850, a firm of Liverpool news agents an- 
nounced that the whole of their supply of London Saturday and! 
weekly newspapers would be forwarded to them by train from 
London, and be distributed by their own messengers early on 
Sunday morning. In another town it was stated that there 
would be ten or twelve newsmen engaged on Sunday morning 
in delivering the newspapers which four letter-carriers had 
been accustomed to deliver along with the letters in less 
time. In the larger towns the London Saturday papers 
are now delivered on the day on which they are published, 
but in the remoter districts the Sunday morning post-bag is 
still the source through which they mostly reach their coun 
subscribers; and the same efforts would probably be made to 
supply the neighbourhood of Manchester or Liverpool which 
would formerly have been made to supply Manchester or 
Liverpool itself. Mr. Rep and his friends forget that to 
refuse any longer to supply a public want is not the same 
thing as to extinguish it, and that when the majority are 
made to suffer through the injudicious fanaticism of a 
minority they will probably find a substitute, if an imperfect 
substitute, for the withdrawn convenience. The aggregate of 
Sunday labour would not be lessened if two men were em- 
loyed by private persons to do badly what one public servant 
as hitherto done well. 


The debate of July 1850 and that of April 1871 ended in 
the adoption of almost identical resolutions. No one will 
deny that, if it be “ practicable to effect a further reduction in 
* the labour performed on Sundays by letter-carriers and rural 
“ messengers,” without depriving the public of one-seventh 
part of the advantage which the Post Office is designed to 
secure to them, such further reduction ought to be effected. 
The weekly holiday is too great an advantage to all classes of 
society to be lightly parted with, and the public service 
should undoubtedly set the example of prohibiting all 
Sunday work for which no strong arguments can be 
pleaded. But the delivery of letters does not fall under 
this head. No one can presume to say what disastrous con- 
sequences may not flow from the non-delivery of letters 
on Sundays. Granting that the extension of the telegraph 
system meets the case of the merchant, it cannot be said that 
it does the same service to the poor. As regards them, the 
shilling rate is virtually a prohibitory tariff. And even as 
regards the rich, the telegraph cannot take the place of a letter 
except in purely business matters. A telegram will not convey 
an explanation, clear up a misunderstanding, smooth over @ 
difficulty, effect a reconciliation. And yet there is no one, 
however wealthy, whose whole future life may not be 
coloured by the possibility of doing one or other of these 
things in the course of the thirty-six hours which are imter- 
posed between Saturday night and Monday morning. If we 
are asked why it is that Londoners manage to do without a 
Sunday delivery, we can only answer that the acquiescence, 
on special grounds, of a few great towns in an inconvenient 
exception is no reason why that exception should become @ 
still more inconvenient rule. 


THE USE OF RIDICULE. 

ty question whether ridicule is a proper test of truth pro- 

duced a petty controversy in a former generation. Shaftesbury 
chose to assert in the Characteristics that we had “in the main & 
witty good-humoured religion,” and he consistently aes that wit 
was a fair weapon to employ in theological disputes. Probably the 
meaning of the assertion in his mouth was that ridicule was the 
most effective mode of encountering “ enthusiasm ”—the term. of 
abuse applied by our phlegmatic ancestors to any demonstrative 
form o 


religious faith. Taken in that sense, the theory may be 
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aaanieil as a kind of anticipatory apology for Voltaire. To 


h at e held saered by other le is a practice 
some defence ; 


3 tt defence was 
supplied in the ass on that whatever is, or may be made 
to seem, absurd must be false. Pure and refined truth would 
remain after the incrustation of error had been taken away by 
the acid of sarcasm. There is perhaps something plausible in 


jn treating of sacred subjects, 


rve a grave countenance on ow of being denounced as 
tless cynics. weber pt ry me be a covert sneer, and a 
oonery. All serious topics are 


of ridicule. indeed understand Dickens's jokes, for the 
direct and tangib 


narrowed. Unless he is content to confine himself to a small 
minority, he must be as solemn as a sermon, or he must push his 
fun to the borders of buffoon The keen irony which was 
supposed to be a useful weapon in the pursuit of truth is thrown 
away upon a large proportion of the public. They resemble the 
man in the legend who was cut in two by a sword so sharp that 
he was quite unconscious of any di ent in his internal 
organs; or, possibly, the armour with which they are invested 
is strong —_ to resist any mortal weapons; it is of the kind 
— even the gods are supposed to have some trouble in 
ting. 
And yet, if we 
we are half inclined to think that the use of ridicule, even in 


E jecti still more forcibly to 
that kind of ridicule of w! ich Voltaire is the most finished type. 
Bigsphemy is an effectual spice for very poor wit; and a good 


many of the most amusing pages that have ever been written owe 
their power to ingredients which are very properly excluded from 
modern literature. Even in that case, however, it 04 be urged 
that the ridicule was not without its use. It compelled people to 
cast aside the old barren modes of theological controversy for a 
faith too deep to be assailable ee ripe ago modes of 
assault; and perhaps it may have been quickest mode 
of arriving at that result. The practice was in any case in- 
jurious to those who indulged in it; and we may easily 
admit that habitual irreverence is utterly destructive of mental 
health. And yet, after excluding the use of ridieule from these 
extensive provinces, we may still find room for its useful employ- 
ment. Many people who exercise influence at the present 
day are urgently in need of the application of such a corrective. 
Mr. Mill, for example, remarks, as is indeed obvious enough 
that the great prophet of the Positivists was led into wonde: 
absurdities from his curious deficiency in the sense of humour. 
Though some men of ability have managed to reconcile their minds 
to his teaching, the effect of announcing certain minutie of his 
system to the ordinary thinker is simply to produce irrepressible 
laughter. Men who are ready to t his main principles are 
deterred by the air of absurdity with which he has unconsciously 
invested his conclusions. Though not startled by the audacity of 
his logic, they shrink instinetively from the grotesque corollaries 
which he has chosen to append. Though it is difficult to find 
any instance where a really powerful thinker has shown 
such sublime unconsciousness of the shock which he was ad- 
ministering to the human sense of ridicule, a defect of 
a similar kind manifests itself in the speculations of a very 
large and influential school, The irrepressible theorist who 
has a cut and dried system which he follows remorselessly 
into its most extravagant results, for whom & io ad 
absurdum has no terrors, and who loves a paradox because 
it shows how far he has diverged from the beaten track, is 
@ very common variety of mankind, and one whom it is singu- 
larly difficult to encounter. He has such unlimited faith in the 
abstract accuracy of his modes of reasoning, and is so much in 
love with the symmetry of his conclusions, that he holds himself 
to be as invincible as Euclid. In fact, argument with the 
_— “ergotist” is, for the most part, labour thrown away. 
ndoubtedly his propositions are chained together with due 
regard for the rules of logic ; but the real objection to them is that 


of | he has left out of account a large part of the instincts and i - 


nations by which mankind is really governed. He has 
rhaps in so do e is sim bt er € 
The shock which is by the man 
gree in which he has neg , in framing theories, an 
its natural expression is ridicule. Mankind eannot help laughin 
when they contrast their existing sentiments with the rigi 
grooves in which it is proposed to confine them for the future. 
A laugh should be taken by such theorists as a kind of danger 
signal; with their eyes fixed exclusively upon their own 
pet crotchets, they have been running straight against some 
solid mass of opinion, which perhaps ought not to, but 
which undoubtedly does, exist. There must be some reason 
for their doctrines appearing to be so absurd; and it is at 
least an equal chance that the reason lies in their own deficiencies, 
and not in the stupidity of mankind. They have been going on 
the principle of tant pis pour les faits, and the facts have energeti- 
eally protested, Ridicule in such cases is a useful instinct which 
outruns reason. It resembles the inexplicable sense which warns 
animals before it could be disco 
beings. vivi —— tion seizes practical consequences before 
they have been worked out by deliberate vilgslition, ah takes into 
account the circumstances which the theorist is most likely to 
overlook. Of course the ridicule may be misdirected; the doc- 
trines which excite it may ultimately prove to be right; or, at any 
rate, it may prove that they only want a fuller development and 
ion to cireumstances. But, even in this ease, the ridicule, 
as long as it is not consciously irreverent, may be highly serviceable. 
It is one of our great misfortunes that om has so far gone 
put of fashion that we have few tests of a man’s sincerity ; and, 
indeed, martyrdom is for the most part inverted, and has become a 
very desirable condition. The only substitute we ean provide is 
the infliction of a certain amount of ridicule; and though re- 
formers are oe thick-skinned, they are not always quite 
insensible to a touch of the whip. The greatest argument agai 
it is that a man generally plumes himself so sincerely 
laughed at, regarding it as a proof ofthe irreverence and brutality 
of his assailants, that it often makes him more agmatical than 
before. Still we may hope that it"has at least some healthy in- 
fluence on his followers. 


THE ARCHBISHOP AND THE REMONSTRANCE. 

« ORE haste less speed” is a very verb for arch- 

i cell bor othe end ore mundane 
ey e are sorry t e Archbishop of Canter! 
under the anxiety—natural to an energetic and Pierre 6 
recovering from a very irksome period of enforced inactivity—to 
prove that he is in harness has shown himself somewhat 
oblivious of this salutary caution. A Remonstrance to the Bi 
or unwise, but cettainly weighty frown the tas of fhe having 


| 
this theory, though its constant abuse made the inverse | 
doctrine more generally popular. As a rule, there are no | ee 
words hard enough for anybody who ventures to appeal in | 
serious matters to our sense of the ridiculous. The laughing | . 
philosopher is almost universally scouted. We are warned | ieee” 
refrain from anything savouring of humour, not merely | 
ne where it must be admitted that | 
humour wo e almost always out of place, but even in dis- | i 
cussing political or social or artistic theories. We are bound to | 
to be treated after the ion of a blue-book, unless we would | < 
scandalize what are called earnest-minded people. Anybody who | ' 
has once permitted himself a quiet jest at the expense of Bee 
woman’s rights, or Mr. Hare’s scheme of representation, or any ees 
the mark of the beast set upon him, and must submit to be & 
shunned by all true believers. We are still allowed to laugh : 
occasionally at a Cabinet Minister or a Poor-law Guardian; but ee 
we are sensible that even that degree of license is regarded with A 
much suspicion. Probably our growing strictness is owing in some i 
measure to the greater part taken by women in public discussions. Be 
Very few women—if we may venture to make so bold an assertion 
—have really much enjoyment of humour; and, on the other hand, 
they have a superfluity of reverence. If ever they take the part Ee 
claimed for them by some of their advocates, the fact that a can- 4 
didate has ever permitted himself to make a joke upon a serious 
subject will seukaliiy be regarded as a fatal disqualification. The d 
same tendency is equally marked in the classes which are begin- es 
ing to govern us. A capacity for appreciating irony or sarcasm ; 
implies a certain amount of cultivation. It is plain that the Bi; 
simple-minded persons for whom the Daily Telegraph displays its } : 
eloquence must be totally impermeable to any of the finer forms i 
his a popularity. They appreciate a witticism which openly = 
puts itself forward as a witticism; but anything like persiflage or 
icate irony is apt to be thrown away upon them. Addison or ! 
Swift, writing for a select audience, pti count with tolerable i 
certainty upon their readers taking their point. The ironical ‘ 
method has curiously gone out of fashion since those days. It was i 
not then prey to write in large letters under a facetious saying, : 
This isa joke ; and Swift, for example, could recommend the cooking ; 
of babies without being taken for a cannibal in good sober earnest. 
In other words, though there is certainly a superabundance of f 
professedly funny writing—and very seeening fun it often is i 
toa well-regulated mind—the field of the humourist is terribly f ies 
} 
H 
| 
Serious questions, 18 not of necessity criminal. We are of course 
well aware that many — infinitely prefer bombast, and would ; 
not surrender a page of the Daily Telegraph for volumes of the 
most delicate satire. They are somehow uneasy in the presence 
| of ridicule, and regard it as a dangerous explosive compound, } 
| which may go off unexpectedly in any direction. And of course ee 
it must be admitted that the ‘field within which the method is a 
oz, applicable has very definite limits. Ridicule, for 
exam as applied to scientific questions, is not very likely to 
be on the right side. It struck our ancestors as inconceivably z 
ludicrous to maintain that the earth went round the sun, or that Ze 
there were human beings who walked and lived with their feet : 
istead of their heads pointing to our zenith. At the present day, | 
when we Mr. ridiculed of the 
absurdity of supposing that apes could have our ancestors, } : 
we feel that the simple appeal to vulgar prejudice is not a ae 
g00d method of stimulating a philosophical spirit of inquiry. It crete atcieeilainiableies ql 
is the old story of coxcombs vanquishing “ Berkeley with a 
enn.” In short, anything affords food for wit which is in 
striking contrast with accepted notions; and, as many things i 
are probably true which to us appear most incongruous, we 
. cases we are guilty bringing vulgar prejudices to 
interfere in matters which ire dispassionate 
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been already sigeed by a quarter of the whole of England, 
including such known Ritualists as Dean Lake, Professor Maurice, 
and Dean Hook, is in circulation against certain portions 
of the late Report of the Judicial Committee upon Mr. has, 
which happens to hit persons very different in all respects from 
that unfortunate gentleman. Some newspapers have printed this 
document and given publicity to the names of several of the more 
conspicuous signers; and so the Archbishop, in his personal 
character of one of the British public, has discovered that in 
all probability it will, when completed, be submitted to him- 
self and to the remaining py pe Archbishops and Bishops 
of England and Wales. He has also heard that Mr. Purchas 
plucked heart of grace to ask the Queen to allow of a re-hearing 
of this case before the Judicial Committee, with the assistance 
of counsel, and the chance, if the re-hearing should be granted 
and the temporary decision be reversed, that the grievance of 
the five thousand remonstrants may simply. disappear. Under 
these circumstances we should have thought that the natural 
and prudent course on the part of the Archbishop, as of all the 
other prelates, would have been to wait till they had re- 
ceived the memorial, of which at present they have no official 
knowledge, and then to have answered or not answered it 
according to the still unknown and uncertain tur of events, 
which may result in intensifying the alleged grievance, in alto- 
gether annihilating it, or in leaving matters where they are. But 
Archbishop Tait—acting, it would seem, on his own judgment— 
has assumed cognizance of a document which has only ap- 
peared in the newspapers, and of which the dignity of his 
station ought to have made him for the present ignorant; and 
having arbitrarily selected some prominent names out of the 
reported signatures, has sent to them a reply which divides itself 
into a rebuke for the unseemliness of their action, an 
encouragement to those who desire a re-hearing of the case, 
an acknowledgment that pending that re-hearing the whole 
= is really hung up, and in conclusion, a somewhat 
elaborate and confused, but tolerably complete, concession of all 
which the petitioners in guarded language to ask for. 

In the cause of social order we regret the confusion which 
this irregular procedure of the Metropolitan must occasion. To the 
public at large it is not a question of Hebbert or of Purchas, of 
remonstrants or of abstainers, but of the general peace of the 
nation, which cannot be disconnected from that of the Church. It 
was inevitable that the dicta contained in the Report of the 
Judicial Committee should arouse strong feelings both amongst 
those to whom they were palatable and those to whom they were 
distasteful. So far as those feelings have hitherto found vent, their 
exhibition on both sides has been characterized by considerable 
decorum. To be sure the Church Association held a rather 
boisterous meeting for mutual congratulation, with Dean Close as 
fugleman, but it would not have been in the nature of that 
gushing body to have held its tongue upon what seemed 
so great a success. But the party which came off the worst has 
not, we believe, found vent for its feelings in so much as one 
indignation meeting, while the protest which it feels bound to 
issue is so temperate as, on the one side, to compel the Archbishop 
to excuse it in every second sentence after criticizing it in the 
one before, and, on the other, to have failed in securing the 
adhesion of several of the most prominent members of that extreme 
section of Churchmen to whose obstinate extravagance the Church 
at large primarily owes this fresh disturbance. In face of these 
encouraging proofs of public moderation the Bishops are doubly 
bound to show a corresponding forethought, and, by an almost 
ceremonious respect to the large party with whom they are 
brought in contact, to mitigate any possible hardness which 
may prove to be inseparable from the discharge of their legal 
responsibilities. We are glad to observe that, with the single 
exception of the Archbishop’s manifesto, all the prelates who have 
hitherto spoken have been observant of the difficulties of their 
position. But apart from the subject-matter of his letter, in which 
we find much with which every liberal-minded Churchman may 
well sympathise, the form of the Primate’s communication 
threatens a rupture of the existing truce, and certainly will not 
tend towards that general pacification which is evidently the ob- 
ject of the writer. Either he respects the Remonstrance from the 
weight of its representations, the number of its signatures, and 
the antecedents of the more prominent of those who have signed, 
and then he ought to have been more scrupulous in his adherence 
to the observances due to such a document; or else in his heart 
he considers it inopportune and reprehensible, and then he ought 
not to have given to it the fictitious value inseparable from 
hasty and unexpected recognition, not only of its existence, but of 
its probable consequences. 

short, the chief result, as far as he is personally concerned, of 
the Primate’s well-intentioned but premature roe 4 unconsidered 
movement, is that he has succeeded in weakening his own influence 
in that character of vir pietate gravis which it is the special poli- 
tical function of Archbishops of Canterbury to fill, and which re- 
quires for its successful performance, with many other gifts of states- 
manship, that rarest and highest one of power masked under calmness. 
That which is prudent and charitable in the Archbishop’s advice 
will fall dead because it has been proffered before it was asked for, 
while ba errors of fact or of judgment into which he may have 
fallen be jealously scrutinized in a document designed to in- 
reas rather than answer an @ addressed, no doubt, to the 
Archbishop of Gesaageips but equally addressed to twenty- 
seven other prelates, all of whom possess an equal right to have 


it before them in its ry ty form before they can be ex j 
to offer or to withhold their reply. Any residuum of indeate, 
which the letter may possess is certainly not antagonistic to 
the objects which the Remonstrance oo to have in view. 
in spite of the “ ambiguity” which the Archbishop discovers 
in it, and which he immediately excuses as “ inseparable from 
the nature of a document intended to embrace so great a vari 

of signatures of earnest-minded men.” The remonstrants, 
for reasons which were sufficient for them, and which th 
state at some length, “ earnestly trust” that their lordships wijj 
“abstain from acting on this decision.” The Archbishop kindly 
informs these tlemen that what they really mean is, that they 
“ are anxious lest the late decision should lead to a rigorous in- 
vestigation into the exact mode in which the Rubrics, which are 
the subject of that judgment, are complied with in every parish 
of England,” and “therefore fear lest the liberty of the clergy 
may be unduly interfered with.” 

If they are conscious of any special feeling on reading this gloss 
upon their language, it will probably be one of regret that they 
had not the advantage of a fellow-labourer as capable as the 
Archbishop shows himself to give point and emphasis to their 
desires. But when they find further on in the same letter that 
the Archbishop will not “ hesitate to remind you that the whole 
— of the episcopate of England in the administration of its 

uties is averse to anything like tyrannical interference with in- 
dividual liberty; we have long learnt by experience that we can 
trust our clergy, and except when complaints are made against 
their mode of performing Divine Service, our rule is to leave 
them to act according to their own consciences under the direction 
of the Rubrics”; and “ certainly, as a matter of fact, not all the 


clergy are — by their parishioners, or required by their 
Bishops, rigidly to observe every point in the Rubrics at all 
times and under all circumstances,” they may be tempted to 


fear that an unsympathetic world will inquire why, if the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury is himself so desirous to abstain, he 
should have taken the trouble to forestall the orderly reception 
of their Remonstrance by a contribution to the newspapers, in 
which he prefaces the announcement of his compliance with 
their request by the statement that that request is “ unusual and 
inconvenient.” 

But perhaps “ambiguity of wording” may after all not be 
the cuthaien privilege of those whom our University preachers 
civilly term the “ inferior clergy,” and the episcopal rule of leaving 
the clergy to act according to their consciences may cover a secret 
clause implying that their consciences ought to be pigeon-holed at 
the Palace. If such should be the case, we have another and 
graver complaint to make against the Archbishop of Canterbury's 
letter. This letter, by its own statement, was premature, and 
therefore not merely unnecessary but undesirable, committing as 
it does not only its writer, but all the interests comprehended 
in that writer's responsible office, to an “immediate expression 
of opinion” upon matters which, as he himself says, “ may 
not prove to be the final judgment of the Court of Appeal ”— 
that is to say, may prove to be no more than the pamphlet of 
four gentlemen on one side of a question upon which Sir John 
Coleridge in his pamphlet has taken the other side. This expres- 
sion of opinion must have a scope beyond the barren gratification 
of the literary ambition of the writer, for Archbishops of Canter- 
bury cannot afford to speak unless they wish at all events to gain 
a hearing for what they say. The Primate must have a practical 
end in view, and that end can only be the imposition, on the 
authority of his position and his learning, of a particular interpreta- 
tion of the Rubrics now sub judice. We say sub judice; but this is 
not all, for the Court before which the question will have in a few 
days to come is one of which the Archbishop is himself a member, 
although from the circumstance of the question being an appeal 
from his own Court—+.e. theoretically from himself—he cannot 

rsonally sit. We do not for one moment suspect Archbishop 
‘Tait ofany intention of interfering with the course of justice. His 
own high character is an emphatic contradiction to any such 
suspicion. But we do say that his unfortunate precipitancy in 
acting upon the impulse of the moment, without consultation 
with his brethren, without reference to lawyers, and with- 
out probing the public opinion of England, has placed him 
in the false position of seeming to dictate its — pendente 
lite, and before the arguments have been heard, to a Court upon 
which he is himself not sitting only because the matter in 
dispute happens to be an appeal from his own jurisdiction, in 
which by the mouth of his own representative he has, in the 
Ecclesiastical Court of Canterbury, laid down a state of Church 
law which, until the appeal has been disposed of one way or 
other, remains the authoritative exposition of the matters under 
controversy, while it is certainly not the one which the Arch- 
bishop personally puts forward in his letter to Bishops Mac- 
dougall and Abraham. Even Ritualists are citizens, and have theit 
privileges as much as Quakers or Swedenborgians ; and it certainly 
does seem to us rather unfair that one quarter of the clergy of 
England—who cannot well be snuffed ake being lumped together 
under that invidious appellation, unless it be contended that Pro- 
fessor Maurice, who signed the Remonstrance, belongs, and that Mr. 
Mackonochie, who did not sign, does not belong, to the Ritualistic 
party—should be scolded for a supposed intention of calling upon 
the Bishops to disobey the law for merely asking those prelates to 
continue, in the Archbishop's language, to be “ averse to any 
like a t' ical interference with individual liberty,” while Dr. 
Tait is to be.allowed full liberty to contradict, in all the newspapers 
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4 country, that which is at t the authoritative exposition 
Church on Ritual toy the mouth of the Arch- 
pishop of Canterbury, speaking through the Dean of Arches. 


A PENNYWORTH OF ENGLISH REPUBLICANISM. 


HE English Republicans differ from their French fellows, or, 

as they prefer to call them, “ brethren,” in having no tra- 
ditions. The Trade-Unionists and tap-room orators of the manu- 
facturing boroughs can scarcely recognise Cromwell as a practical 
interpreter of their theory of the Republic, nor can they expect 
the mass of Englishmen to accept Citizen Tom Paine or Citizen 
Hunt as the glorious ideals of the English politician of the future. 
Neither that English Republic which actually did exist in the 
seventeenth century, nor that English Republic which a frantic 
minority wished to bring into existence a generation ago, can ever 
inflame any great proportion of the English people with the fire 
and passion which the recollections of ’89 and ’g92 can always 
awaken in the mass of working-men in French cities. The 
founders of our Republican clubs have neither political nor 
literary English names to conjure with. A slight perusal of the 
English Republican organs any person who has the least 
acquaintance with French Republican journalism will bring into 
cruel poe the deplorable poverty of our noisy little 
English political sect in journalism. One chief business of 
every Republican meeting appears to be abuse of the London 
newspaper press, All the daily journals, we are told, are in 
the hands of the middle classes, and the consciences of their 
editors and contributors are regulated by the kings of the 
money market. A Republican club, or a branch of the Land and 
Labour League, almost invariably meets in a public-house ; so we 
judge from all the reports of their meetings in Reynolds's News- 
. But whether the landlords grant the regenerators of 
society a talking-room, beer, and tobacco, for love of the 
coming Republic, or whether the regenerators of society spend 
something out of their wages for “the good of the house,” the 
rts do not say. A Tobacco Parliament, as Mr. Carlyle would 
tall them, is at once so monarchical and so Prussian an institution 
that we can scarcely believe that any true Republicans and lovers 
of the Sacred Nation of France do their business amidst the fume 
of pipes. As the Queen is the subject of the first toast at the 
convivial meetings in such places, the Republicans, pos- 

sibly unable to liberate themselves completely from the genius loci, 
are generally inspired to make the Queen the subject of their first 
‘aidetion, She is the great robber of “the people.” Every 
Republican conceives that he is drinking half a pint less beer, 
or smoking a screw less of tobacco, in consequence of her last 
robbery of the working-classes by the dowry of the Princess. 
Their next resolution runs parallel with the next toast of the less 
t societies who use the same room, and embraces all the 
Royal Family. The Prince of Wales, thanks to the great crime of 
his sister’s dowry, has been let alone for the last few weeks ; but 
the like indulgence could not be expected for his child. The 
English Republicans appear to be indignant alike at his birth, at 
his title of “ infant prince,” and at his funeral, which the penny-a- 


liner of their o chronicles, under the heading “Mummery at 
Sandringham,” in lan so revoltingly vile and brutal that 
udtation is impossible. They discern, however, a bright side in 


e same event; for in another part of the newspaper, under the 
heading “ A Happy Release,” the child’s death is thus recorded :— 
“We have much satisfaction in announcing that the newly-born 
child of the Prince and Princess of Wales died shortly after its 
birth, thus relieving the working-classes of England from having 
to support hereafter another addition to the 8 roll of State 
beggars they at present maintain.” Our only apology for polluting 
our columns with this piece of ruffianism is that it is well the 
public should know what this “Republicanism ” actually is, as 
represented by its accredited and favourite organ. 

_Aset of persons who call themselves the “ Universal Repub- 
licans ” are, 1t seems, customers of the Lord Clyde Tavern, Vaux- 
hall surely find some less aristocratic sign 
somewhere in the borough of Lambeth—and address each other at 
their meetings as “citizen.” Their ambition to receive some sort 
of title is evidently as great as their eagerness to take the titles of 
other Englishmen away. The reporter, it appears, knows how to 
honour them :—“The Chairman, Citizen Patrick Hynes, opened 
the meeting with an address on the principles of Republicanism, 
and their recent development in Great Britain. He was 


- followed by Citizens Tainsh, Wood, Southam, Kinnaird, and others. 


Citizen Southam, Secretary of the Republican League, stated 
ke. &c.” Whether it be a grand oat meeting of “ the people 
in symposium in a beer-house 

parlour of a branch of the Land and Labour League, of the 
Universal Republican,” or of a locai Republican club, the editors 
of the Liberal newspapers are freely blackened with the same filthy 
brush which is applied to the Queen, the Royal Family, the House 
of Lords, and the House of Commons—of course with the excep- 
Yon, of Mr. Peter Taylor, Mr. Fawcett, and Sir C. Dilke, who 
have just received a special vote of thanks from Trafalgar Square. 
All past flattery of the mob by Parliament-men or press-men is to 
count for noth‘ng. The press, however, like the Parliament, has 
its Abdiels, In each case the faithful are numbered by three. 
Land and Labour e, which sent its vote of thanks 

‘© the three good men in the House of Commons, has also sent 


from the Cock and Castle, Elizabeth Street, Hackney Road, 
a vote of thanks to the three newspapers, “ 3 
Newspaper, National Reformer, Eastern Post, for the pub- 
licity given to the Democratic movement.” The Cock and 
Castle is so little known to fame that a meeting held there must 
needs have publicity “given” to it, for it can have none 
any other means. Clerkenwell Green, which shares with H 
Park and Trafalgar Square the honour of being one of the three 
central meeting-places of “the People,” has not been behind the 
rest in putting its imprimatur upon the penny Republican ig a 
It passed this resolution:—“This meeting, composed of 

Jide working-men of London, hereby expresses its abhorrence at 
the abominable misrepresentation of the pass Republican events in 
Paris during the past few days by the London press, with a few 


honourable exceptions, Reynolds’s being one.” We have 
looked — Reynolds’s Ne for four weeks,.and do not 
find that it keeps a Special Correspondent at Paris to give the 


true representation of events; it merely reprints extracts from the 
“ misrepresentations” of the daily “ caitiffs of the press.” We 
should like to get from Citizen Murray, the author of this 
resolution, the Republican meaning of the word “ caitiff,” and 
to learn whether he adopted it from the hero of a tragedy at a 
pes Reva or from one of those penny-number romances of 
which Mr. Reynolds has been so profuse an author and publisher. 
It is evident from the resolutions of the Republican clubs that 
Reynolds’s Newspaper holds the highest place amongst the pure 
Republican journals. The ninth number of “ The Repubjican ; 
conducted by men of the canaille class,” is advertised; but its 
conductors think that it requires the following testimonial: “ A 
cheap and clever journal.”—Reynolds's Newspaper. Mr. Edward 
Rymer writes from Knarsbro’ Dyke, Barnsley, to the editor:—“ We 
are about to form a Republican club here in Wombwell, about 
four miles from Barnsley, where we-meet every week to read 
Reynolds's, and discuss the politics of the world.” Citizen Rymer 
seems to imagine that the mere reading of ’s is as heroic 
and dangerous an act in this age in Yorkshire, as the reading of 
the Bible has been in certain times and places, and the reading of 
the Book of Common Prayer in certain others. The great inqui- 
sitor Gladstone is supposed by the citizen to have his eye fixed 


upon this sacred germ of the Commune of Barnsley ; for after a 


about the priestly tyrants who fatten upon his industry—by 
which he may mean the pence he paid at the National School for 
learning to read—he goes on to declare, with the spirit of a martyr, 
‘“‘ We are determined to form our club, whether Gladstone will or 
not.” Many people would be glad to believe that there was some 
foundation for Citizen Rymer’s very, otis assumption that he 
and his like have an enemy in the Prime Minister. 

It is certain that this distinguished organ of the people is un- 
known except by name to the mass of Englishmen. It did indeed 
gain a transient flash of notoriety a short time ago by the prurient 
exactness with which it recorded the unclean details of a certain 
law case. We should like to know if the handful of regenerators 
of the social system who read it together at Wombwell demand, 
as “the People,” to have this sort of thing provided for them. 
If they do, it is certain that Republican purism in politics does 
not in the least involve a corresponding purism in private tastes 
and in social life. Indeed, if we may judge by the number of 
suspiciously suggestive advertisements which the organ of Eng- 
lish Benditicnion contains, it involves the very reverse. There 
are advertisements in lds’s Newspaper too filthy to be re- 

rinted in any decent journal. Advertisers are presumed to 
2 wary and knowing men, and a practised advertiser will not 
pay for the insertion of notices of his wares in apy journal 
a Ba he thinks it will come under the eyes of persons who 
are likely to become purchasers. Republicans who are always 
looking for the year One are naturally credulous and gullible 
persons; hence we are not surprised to find a great many quack 
advertisements in their organ, or to see that the statesmen of 
the future are entreated to invest eighteen stamps in “the Magic 
Mirror, the marvel of the age.” As the English Republican 
undertakes to cure every disease of the State, he may possess some 
secret sympathy with those quacks who have a specific for every 
disease of the body. In the “ Notices to Correspondents” we find 
the following :—* A Repusiican.—Not being a qualified practi- 
tioner, you cannot charge.” Possibly the mere fact of being a Re- 
publican fits a man for any post if he can rule the State, if he can 
command the army, he can heal diseases, It seems, too, that not 
only royal, aristocratic, and sacerdotal tyrants, but medical tyrants 
also, have to be brought down to their proper level. Hence it is, 
we presume, that the Republican o chronicles the triumphal 

rogress from Derby gaol of a martyr of the Anti-Vaccination 

eague. The League led him through the town at the tail of a 
band of music, in reward for his noble preference of fourteen days’ 
imprisonment to submission to the cruel laws of a medical oli- 
garchy. As “several thousands of pounds, all of which will come 
out of the people’s pockets,” are to be spent in fitting out a yacht 
for the Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne, so the people's 
own doctors are robbed by the unjust privileges granted hy a class 
Government to medical practitioners. There was an advertiser in 
Westminster some time since (and he may be there still) who 
combined in his own person free-trade in doctoring and English 
Republicanism. His premises were placarded with recommenda- 
tions of his medicines and attacks upon the Constitution of the 
State. Persons who went to buy physic for their bodily corrup- 
tions were enlightened about the corruption of the body politic, 
and the kind of physic it needed. 
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riséd by 

Repub- 
al vanity. “Captain Stafford (U.S.)” 
heads his advertisement, “To Snort Ns.” @ pos- 
sesses “a remarkable physiological discovery” by means of 
which he can give to the little patriot that “increase in height 
and symmetry of figure ” which a Republican ought to have if he 
ought to have no superiors. Any Republican who still intends to 
submit to the old system of marriage to one wife can have an 
exact it of that wife, and the date at which he will marry 
her, if he will send thirteen stamps to a certain citizen. More 
than one advertiser offers to provide English Republicans with 
“luxuriant whiskers and moustaches,” or “ moustachois” as one 
firm persists in calling them. A certain citizen has “a formula 
which guarantees whiskers, &c., to grow heavily in six weeks to 
the smoothest face without injuring the skin.” As so large a 
proportion of the English Republicans are mere boys, there must 
probably be some demand for this formula. 

The speciality of these Republicans, however, in the evident esti- 
mation of a still greater number of advertisers, is neither credulity 
nor vanity. There is a certain disreputable class of merchants 
who have for sale the most beastly and disgusting wares which 
are ever offered for money. It is perhaps only through the long 
tier of an anti-Republican we that they are reckoned 

isreputable. Whatever the English Republicans may really 
think of them, the owners of filthy books and filthy pictures have 
evidently great faith in the English for the 
go on advertising in the be oe English Republicanism wee 
after week. The nation which is the source of all political 
purity appears to be the source also of all the impure books and 
plates offered to English Republicans. Cartes de visite at 303. 
per dozen are recommended as “French”; the beautiful set 
of richly coloured prints are “ French.” cy week the 
English Republicans are invited to buy “ Paris by Night.” This 
guide to the Holy City of the new moral or immoral world 
“ contains a description of all the casinos, cafés chantants, and 
other resorts of the pleasure-seekers, grisettes, and demi-monde ; 
a complete epitome of everything connected with gay life in Paris.” 
The advertisers also presume that there is a great demand amongst 
English Republicans for some insight into the life of convents. 
No less than three books on the Mysteries of Convents are 
advertised in the last number, one of them bearing a suggestive 
title which we abstain from transcribing. Some of these mer- 
chants appear to have in the background a library of beastliness 
for Englis pg Pm ag to draw upon, as they offer to forward 
catalogues of books and prints for a few stamps. The most 
surprising thing, eg em | the expensiveness of some of these 
wares, is where the Republicans can find the money to buy them. 
The Queer, the aristocracy, and the priesthood are every moment 
robbing them of the very necessaries of life—there is scarcely 
a page of their organ ever printed on which this statement 
does not occur—and yet “the People” are invited to give 
half-a-crown for one filthy picture. We presume that the 
advertisers place their hope in the future, and believe that when 
the year One has come, and “the People” receive their own 
hard-earned property, now held back from them by the ing 
aristocracy, they will fly in thousands to the dingy shops where 
piles of nasty photographs, pictures, and books are being stored 
up for them. On the whole we can only come to the conclusion 
t the foulest vices which democratic envy ever imputed to 
“corrupt and effete oligarchies” have nowhere better patrons 
than in the new political sect of English “ working-class Re- 
publicans.” 


DR. DULLINGER AND THE GERMAN CATHOLICS. | 

R. DOLLINGER’S public declaration of his dissent from 

the decrees of the Vatican Council has created a sensation— 
or it would be more correct to say, has commenced a movement— 
throughout Catholic Germany, the end of which cannot be fore- 
seen as yet. It only needed that such an announcement should 
come from a quarter sure to command universal attention for the 
smouldering fires to break into a flame, and the thoughts of many 
hearts to be revealed. But, in the first place, it may be of some 
interest to our readers to record the immediate uences of 
his bold avowal of his convictions. Since it was published, neither 
friends nor adversaries have suffered the grass to grow beneath 
their feet. On Wednesday, the zgth of March, the Professor's 
reply, mat ge = as a pamphlet, was handed in to the Arch- 
bishop ; a Pastoral, threatening, if he persisted in his 
course, “to cut him off from the Catholic Church,” appeared 
under the date of Palm Sunday, the 2nd of April. Mean- 
while the Archbishop had oe to Rome for instruc- 
tions, and was informed. the same medium, that the 
affair was left entirely in his han The traditional discretion of 
the Curia has not deserted it at this crisis, and we are not at all 
surprised to learn that the unfortunate prelate, who had consented 
to eat dirt but did not to have the whole responsibility 
of the dirty work thrown back on his own shoulders, is sorely 
Birk ofc how to act, and expresses himself weary of his 


office, and anxious to resign it. Meanwhile no official 
beyond forbidding the Seminarists 


step was at first - taken 
e Palm Sunday 


to attend Dr. Déllinger’s lectures, and 


Pastoral reads like a feeble attempt at a compromi 
tho filut hope thet the 
et be intimidated into submission. It is said to have been fol. 
owed up by private representations from high ecclesiastical autho. 
rities urging him to relieve them of further trouble by resigning 
his office and dignities; a suggestion which the most obvious con- 
siderations of consistency and self-respect of course forbade him to 
listen to. Whether the Archbishop, who was driven into extort- 
ing the fatal declaration, would eventually find himself compelled 
toc out his threats against the author, seemed for a time to 
be doubtful. The Court of Rome had in any case provided itself 
a loophole. Should extreme measures rouse a general outery 
—_ German Catholics and elsewhere, it will still be open to 
the Holy See to disclaim all responsibility for the acts of its subor- 
dinate. And a paragraph which may be intended to pave the way 
for such a disclaimer has been allowed to appear in the Roman 
newspapers, to the effect that the Pope speaks often of Déllinger 
with sympathy, and that great hopes are entertained at Rome of 
his return to the obedience of faith. But to revert to Munich, 
The Archbishop would have been wise if he had contented him- 
self with vague denunciations, and had not attempted to enter 
the lists of argument. But the exigencies of the German spirit 
appear to have been too strong for him. He has been ill advised 
enough not only to pronounce judgment, but to give his reasons for 
pronouncing it. Dr. Déllinger’s request for a hearing before an 
assembly of German Bishops or theologians is refused, as we felt sure 
it would be, on the ground that the matter is already decided by 
the infallible authority of the Church in a free and legitimate 
Council—his Excellency is indiscreet enough to add, “after 
careful investigation.” The appeal to historical testimony is of 
course met with the retort, so often repeated by Dr. Manning 
during the present controversy, that history cannot be pleaded 
against the infallible verdict of the Church; or, as it has been 
ge expressed, “the dogma has conquered history.” Lastly, 

r. Déllinger’s assertion that the Vatican decrees are incompa- 
tible with the constitutions and laws of European States—a point 
on which infallibilists are never commonly honest—is set aside 
by a mere string of sweeping and empty platitudes. The 
Pastoral concludes with an exhortation to the faithful to pray for 
the sorely endangered soul of the heretical Provost, for the Church, 
and for her chief pastors. 

What effect it produced on the laity of the diocese will be seen 
from the next move on the chessboard. The Pastoral was issued 
on Palm Sunday. On the Tuesday an address was presented to 
Dr. Dillinger, signed by the whole body of Catholic Pocluaiess in 
the University, with three exceptions, which is so noteworthy a 
document that it may be worth while to give it as it stands. We 
are told that it “ visibly cheered him,” and that he expressed his 
thanks in the warmest terms. The following is the text of the 
document :— 

For eight months, in union with the other high schools of Germany, we 
have protested against the decisions which the Pope, together with the 
majority of the so-called Vatican Council, on the 18th July last, sought to 
impose on Catholic Christendom. Since then the work of violence begun in 
Rome has been carried on, and at the very time when the German Vem 
has conquered for itself the place of honour among nations on the 
field, most of the German Bishops have accepted the ignominious task of 
coercing consciences in the service of un-Christian tyranny, forcing num- 
berless pious and noble souls into perplexity and anguish, persecuting the 
steadfast adherents of their own former faith, and forcing on all of us, so far 
as in them lies, the chains of an absolutism which seeks to supersede reason 
and right, tradition and the Gospel. To what will this undertaking lead 
us? What is to become of the Catholic world and of our Fatherland if it 
is no longer to be permitted within the Church to combine science and cal- 
ture, uprightness of heart and candour of thought, with religion ? , 

In such dangerous times, when all outward supports give way, it is the 
office of the high schools to show themselves the last and, please God, 
indestructible defence of ‘persecuted truth; and to you, above all, Right 
Reverend Sir, had the nation turned its eyes. You have not deceived their 
expectation, and by your declaration of March 28 have given to the Catholic 
world a pledge of a salutary issue, guarded the right of free scientific 
investigation, and inscribed in the annals of the University of Munich a 
page of the highest historical sacredness, Compelled to choose between a 
so-called humble submission, demanded without regard to right and trath, 
and the discharge of a difficult but indispensable duty, you have manfully 
chosen the right path. 

Persevere, Right Reverend Sir, in the struggle, armed with the trusty and 
brilliant shield of science, and may it be as a Medusa shield for all the 
corrupters of Christendom! At this turning point in the fate of Christi- 
anity, we recall the question of the brave Gratry, “ Does God need your 
lie? ” (Job xiii. 7) and we, and thousands of true hearts with us, answer 
like you, Right Reverend Sir, with a clear and emphatic No! 


On Holy Thursday (April 6), the Provost, who is a mitred 


prelate, celebrated Pontitieal high mass in the Royal Chapel, 


which the King of Bavaria attended in state, as also the procession 
of the Holy Sacrament, and the ceremony of washing the feet of 
twelve poor men, likewise performed by Dr. Déllinger, which 
followed. The King, it may be observed, has throughout stood 
firmly by him; the Royal permission was refused to the Arch- 
bishop of Bamberg for carrying out the Vatican decrees in his 
diocese, on the double ground, stated at length im the official 
h, that the new dogmas are widely rejected in the Church, 

and that they encroach on the domain of politics, and are incom- 
~— with the due administration of the State. On Easter-Day 
. Dillinger again “ pontificated” in presence of the King, and on 
Easter Monday, the 10th of April, a large meeting of influential 
Catholic laymen was held at Munich, attended- by many men 
of high a and mark, to express sympathy with him ané 
petition the King to use his best efforts to arrest the evil con- 
sequences of the Vatican dogmas, and prevent their being taught 
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jn the educational establishments of the country. Similar addresses 
have since been presented by the Munici ouncil of Vienna to 
the Emperor of Austria, and b's that Angsburg to the King 
of Bavaria. From all parts of Germany , and beyond it, 
addresses of athy ar > 1 
the consternation, it is said, of the authorities. They, however, on 
their side, have not been idle. inal Rauscher, who has not 
himself promulgated the Vatican decrees, has been weak enough 
to suspend one of his priests at Vienna for signing the address 
of sympathy to Dr. Déllinger, and the Bishop of Braunsberg 
has excommunicated one lay and suspended two clerical Pro- 
rs on similar grounds. On Sunday last a second Pas- 
toral of the Archbishop, censuring those who took part in 
the meeting and address of the previous Monday, was read out 
in the parish churches of Munich, and also a joint declaration 
of the parish priests—drawn up, no doubt, under dictation from 
higher quarters—affirming their adhesion to the Vatican dogmas, 
and distlaiming sympathy with Dr. poy ey from whom his 
title of Provost is studiously withheld in the document, which 
is, like the Pastoral, a mere farrago of pointless and wordy de- 
clamation. They probably knew what was to follow, and had 
taken warning in time. For on Tuesday, according to the latest 
telegrams, the Archbishop pronounced excommunication against 
Dr. Déllinger. His friend, Dr. Friedrich, who was reputed to 
have had a hand in the famous Letters of Quirinus, and was 
attached as chaplain to the Bavarian Embassy to secure him 
inst expulsion from Rome during the Council, had, we be- 
ve, been excommunicated before. Bishop Hefele, almost the 
solitary Abdiel among the German bishops, has been deprived 
of his “ quinquennial faculties”—without which a bishop under 
the present Roman discipline can hardly stir hand or foot—in 
order to reduce him to obedience. This certainly seems rather 
like punishing the sheep for the sins of the shepherd, for, accord- 
to the A ine Zeitung, there are sixteen couples in the dio- 
cese of mene s related in distant degrees of cousinship, who 
are thereby precluded from obtaining the requisite dispensations 
for their marri 
Thus on sides the contest is fairly We do not 
disagree with the Times as to its importance, though it may be 
doubted if Dr. Déllinger will fee] very grateful for the rather 
equivocal sympathy of a writer who compares him to Luther, and 
to see him take the lead of what is called, by a slight 
chronological inaceuracy, “a schism similar to that of the fifteenth 
century.” Indeed, except in the accidental coincidence of their 
both pon, Se ge into conflict with the Court of Rome, no two 
men could be more unlike each other. ‘The real significance 
of Dollinger’s present position consists mainly in two points. In 
the first place, his is the first public and direct disclaimer of the new 
dogma, since the close of the il, from a man of high rank and 
ill higher character in the Church. Few bishops, and no ecclesi- 
astic of lower rank, with a single exception which will occur at 
once to every English reader, could have commanded half the 
attention or coeuten half the influence ensured to any utterance of 
his. Father Hyacinthe some months spoke out as boldly 
against the Council and its decrees. ut neither his learnin 
nor his position gave the same weight to his protest, and it fe 
almost stillborn from the press. Even could Dr. Newman have 
broyght himself to speak out his mind on the triumph of the 
and faction ” machinations he so 
sparingly expose hand, it may be questioned whether the 
same result would have been wal The small handful of Eng- 
lish Roman Catholics, as a whole, are morally and numerically “a 
feeble folk,” and usually fall a ready prey to the domineering arro- 
gance of those who have the loudest voices and are never tired of 


h 

but he — also with the consciousness of having the great body 
olic fellow-countrymen at his back. It is well known 

that by far the ter part of the educated clergy of Germany, 
and the overwhelming majority of the Catholic laity, think as he 
does, And the movement is already spreading through - the 
Catholic cantons of Switzerland. The ‘frst living canonist of 
University of 


in June. Dr. Déllinger is himself preparing a larger work 
tail the five points set 


friends who onagosted a timely retreat, “I have little left to 
hope or fear in this world, and with the grave opening before me 
Lam resolved not to go down into it with a lie in my mouth.” It 
is perhaps significant that at the very moment when the Court of 
Rome is condemning her greatest living teacher because he has 
never shrunk from ing the truth, she should have invested 

onso Liguori, the great master of the art of systematic 
‘ation, whose teaching has infeeted more than half the confessionals 
of Europe, with the title and authority, reserved for a very select 
few, of a“ doctor of the Church.” The sytem of shuffling morality 
which Dr. Newman has declared himself unable to follow is thus 
tndorsed with the very highest sanction of the infallible Papacy, 


vivo- 


sympathy are pouring in to Dr. Déllinger, much to | 


while its heaviest anathemas are launched at the conscientious 
upholder of what all but the most ignorant or incurably prejudiced 
of his judges lmow in their hearts to be the cause of righteous- 
ness and truth. 


THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE SCHOOLMISTRESS. 

F all forms of imperium in imperio which modern society 
O presents, one of the most curious is the dominion of the 
Principal of the Ladies’ Boarding-School. There being obvious 
economic advantages in the application to education of the prin- 
ciples of co-operation and the division of labour, the ing- 

ool has struck its roots pretty securely into our commercial 
English society. The average British mamma looks on it as part of 
the necessary order of things that her Julia or Rose should pass in 
due course under the transforming wand of the accompli 
schoolmistress. She may denounce the parental insensibility and 
religious blindness that lead a French lady to consign her daughter 
to a distant convent, yet she will probably d her own child 
to some advertising establishment with little hesitation or inquiry. 
It seems remarkable, indeed, how English mothers who are given 
to boasting of their superior home training can be comparatively 
unconcerned about the real character of the institution which is to 
supply for a considerable time an equivalent for domestic culture. 
A kind of pleasing delusion appears to invest, in the eyes of the 
confident mamma, the first eloquent lady principal with the graces 
of a guardian angel. She is pre , Without information, to 
share in the solicitude of the parent whose place she is to fill. A 
very trivial circumstance seems sufficient to determine the choice 
of a boarding-school. Perhaps some fortunate neighbour sent her 
fair daughters to the same place, two of whom afterwards effected 
such admirable matches. it may be that the elergyman of the 
family has a remote interest in recommending the institution. 
Such slight accidents, anette with a general reputation of the 
school for fashionable uctions, are usually powerful enough to 
fix the vacillating choice of a burdened parent ; and the submis- 
sive daughter has of course nothing to say in the matter. The 
domestic tie is suddenly cut, and the tremulous young lady brought 
into a new society and under a strange régi: Communications 
with home are frequently limited in number, and liable to inspec- 
tion. And thus there is constituted a new authority which 
remains unbroken and almost absolute for a period of six months, 
or even a@ year. 

To say the least of it, this order of things must be admitted to 
allow opportunity for excessive domination. And if no actual 
instances of female tyranny do occur, it must be owing, one would 
imagine, to a very praiseworthy restraint in those with whom such 
powers are lodged. It may indeed be said that, should any dis- 
position to excessive subjection manifest itself, there is always a 
remedy in the number and powers of combining of the subjects 
themselves. Novelists are very fond of describing the plucky re- 
sistances and adroit escapes which schoolboys effect by means of 
this esprit de corps. For example, the author of “The Adven- 
tures of Harry Richmond,” a story in course of publication in the 
Cornhill Magazine, gives a roy account of the counter-checks 
which such co-operation is able to originate. But young ladies 
at the moody and often inactive age of the boarding-school appear 
far less capable of this sort of ized resistance. The spirit 
of the champions of woman’s rights has not yet penetrated so far 
down the female ranks as to have infected these juvenile minds. 
And we have yet to see in England, although the phenomenon 
might not be new in America, “girl graduates” outdoing their 
opponents of the other sex in gay defiance and charming rebel- 
lion. No doubt there are often pretty sure guarantees of self- 
preservation in robust health and buoyant spirits. But though 
this gushing overflow of jollity may be the favourite idea in the 
common conception of a school-girl, every one knows how far it is 
from being a universal attribute. Nor is there any absolute safe- 
guard from the oppression of the schoolmistress in the watchful- 
ness of parents. ese are often themselves strongly interested in 
enforcing discipline, and are thus predisposed to re the com- 
plaints of discontented daughters as nugatory. e unfortunate 

oung lady who in this way happens to be little of a favourite 

h at home and at school will apparently run the risk of fre- 

quent and long-continued persecutions. 


But, some person may say, is not this fanciful speculation ? Can 
the fashionable and enlightened principals of our go ladies’ 
seminaries be supposed capable of actual tyranny o doubt 
great wrongs have been practised on boys in obscure boarding- 
schools ; witness the exposure of Dotheboys Hall and its conse- 

uences. But can one imagine the presiding genius of one of our 
elegant educational institutions sharing in any of the charac- 
teristic qualities of Mr. Squeers? We fear that, shocking as the 
idea may be to many, the nature of the female mind affords 
no contradicticu to its abstract ibility. What the exact 
nature and ra’.ge of woman’s unchecked love of izing would 
be, it is unuecessary to inquire. The student of history might 
perhaps find materials for framing a rough conception of this 
cay For us it is enough to note the # aren compatibility 
. such a quality with what appears to be the essential nature of 

sex, 

But, leaving these 4 priort considerations, one inquire what 
the themselves say about the severities ladies’ 
establishments. ‘These, it is obvious, can only be learnt on the 
testimony of more or less interested witnesses ; for it is not per- 


| 
| 
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conspicuously illustrated in the signatures which so many respectable 
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mitted to the profane critic to enter_the modern grottoes of the 
Muses. Still, if an impartial inquirer will carefully collect a wide 
‘mass of evidence, we think he will not long be in doubt as to the 
character of the institutions we speak of. Itis most probable that 
he will be not a little amazed at the singular inventiveness dis- 
played in the elaboration of the system of restraints. For what 
seems to be the ruling conception of the modern seminary? We 
think a niif stranger might take it to be the application of the 

inciple of the Chinese ladies in the cultivation of the foot to the 
Sovdiennnias of the emotional and active nature. The rigorous 
lady p —_— applies a kind of Stoical rule of life, the reduction 


of 
portant modification, however, that the Stoics intended it for 
self-discipline, while she transforms it into a principle of ex- 


traneous we This severity is traceable in both the types 
into which modern ing-schools may be roughly divided ; 


those which aim at an ascetic bookishness, and the far larger 


number which exist for the culture of external elegance and 


deportment. In the former, which may still be found in sequestered 
provincial nooks, a large number of restraints are obviously to be 
expected. To concentrate the restless mind of a young lady 
of fourteen in the study of German declensions and the contem- 
plation of Elizabethan virtues may be expected to be an arduous 
operation. We find, accordingly, a very stringent set of rules 
enforced. The young recluse has to rid herself of much of her 
previous frivolity. Undue attention to personal adornment is 
rebuked as worldly. It savours, too, of a nascent instinct for 
captivating gentlemen, and is put down on the same grounds as 
a precocious fondness for novels and other amatory literature. 
Confidences and exchanges of girlish sentiments are apt to be 
viewed with suspicion, while epistolary correspondences that sug- 
gest any undue warmth of attachment may be the occasion of 
comment and censure. A dislike for the — sex is often a 
strong characteristic of these protectresses of innocence, and may 
easily have suggested to Mr. Tennyson one half of that Princess 
who had written over the gate of her Virgin College 


Let no man enter in on pain of death. 


On the other hand, among the more worldly establishments for 
young ladies the restraints seem not to diminish, but to change 
their direction. The class-room, the dinner-table, and the prome- 
nade are made the scenes of the most rigorous drill in the essen- 
tials of elegant deportment. Even the so-called hour of recreation 
is not free from the imposition of an omniscient eye; a too careless 
attitude, a semblance of familiarity of manner, is certain to be 
detected by the presiding spirit of etiquette. So unremitting is 
this restraint, indeed, that before nam? a sense of the fashionable 
world’s eye, bearing a striking resemblance to the keen organ of 
her teacher, becomes a constant element of consciousness in the 
adolescent woman’s existence. 

Nowhere in this academic life is the fertility of the female mind 
shown so clearly as in the variety of penalties inflicted for misde- 
meanours. What principles of jurisprudence regulate their number 
and degree it would not be easy to determine. It is certain that 
they frequently correspond to the degrees of acuteness in the sen- 
sibilities of their objects. Indeed there is suggested at times 
something of an inquisitorial skill in detecting the keenest forms 
of emotional torture. Not that physical pain is inflicted ; this is often 
prohibited, and would, moreover, be much less effective. The punish- 
ments commonly preferred are wounds to the higher emotions, such 
as pride, self-complacency, and desire for approbation. No doubt 
there are certain obvious reasons for stimulating these sensibilities 
in young women, but itis exceedingly doubtful whether these ends 
are ever secured by the periodic mortifications of which we now 

The only effective mode of rebuke recognised in these 
establishments is to expose the unhappy subject of the fault in 
the most public way possible. Thus a piece of gaucherie in beha- 
viour is ye od commented on at the dinner-table, and in the 

resence of strangers. Even an involuntary and organic defect 
, to our knowledge, been thus signalized by the remarks of 
the keen-eyed schoolmistress. In the more elegant town institu- 
tions it is made a agen to ridicule before the assembled school 
some indication of unfashionable ignorance in the toilet or 
carriage of the provincial novices who ap at each new session. 
In the older type of boarding-school curious relics of an archaic 
harshness may still be found. Whereas a boy’s correction, though 
sharp, is generally brief, his less fortunate sister may have to drag 
out her milder penalty through several weeks. In some schools, 
we understand, one may still observe the practice of “sending to 
Coventry”; that is, prohibiting the delinquent for a week or 
fortnight from communication with her companions, though all 
the while in her accustomed contact with them. This is a very 
good instance of the odd defiance of the common principles of 
jurisprudence so often observable in ches feminine ideas of 
penalty. For would not the labour of enforc.ng such a prohibi- 
tion appear to be greater than the evil to be rem. died ? 

There are other interesting points in connexion \‘ith the primi- 
tive discipline of young ladies’ schools which one m, ht profitably 
dwell on. For instance, there is the system of espionage so often 
countenanced ; the making use of favourites and even domestics 
for the purpose of discovering some secret offence. But we 
must pass to a yet more important topic—the inequalities of 
these restraints. Most of the restrictions in a pe school career 
would be comparatively free from hardship if only they were 
administered systematically and impartially. The severity, indeed, 
might then be decidedly wholesome for moral culture. But the 


the desires to the smallest possible number; with this im- | 


average educational establishment presents no such symmetry of 
arrangement. The one great interfering cause resides in the 
personal susceptibilities of the presiding lady. Like rulers of hey 
| sex in wider spheres, she must give a relish to the dry details of 
administrative by some emotional associations. A school. 
master will have his likings and dislikings, but they will not 
| enter with the same intensity into all his currents of thought and 
| purpose. A lady principal is incomplete without some such ruli 
pasar And woe to the luckless maiden who may chance to 
| fall under her chronic antipathy. For her, general rules have no 
ruanay. 5 her only possible guide to action is the most laborious 
study o apr assing mood in the mind of her superior. All the 
appliances of the school régime are used to thwart the unhappy 
outlaw. Should she prove clever, and likely to carry off a prize, 
some secret spring is touched and the evil averted. The causes 
of these powerful dislikes are too numerous to mention, and y, 
of course with the temperament of the subject of them. Now, it 
is abundance of girlish spirits, with a suspicion of popularity with 
the music or drawing-master; at another time it is a constitu. 
tional defect, a general awkwardness, or intellectual dulness. But, 
whatever their origin, they tend to render the school, insufferable 
to the object of them, and she will be fortunate if she can 
pe on the home authorities to remove her before her spirit is 
nally broken. 

One is tempted to ask whether much of the helplessness of adult 
women is not referable to the common modes of school-training. 
However much we may value the restraining power of mere 
conventionality over the sex, there are not wanting signs that this 
dependence is apt to be too slavish, and to work for evil as well 
as for good. e habitual incapacity of women to judge of the 
inherent rightness or wrongness of a thing apart from any appeal 
to a current commonplace might, we think, with a good show of 
reasoning, be explained not so much by an intellectual deficiency 
as by an excessive early compression of the activities. No doubt 
want of knowledge will often account for this imbecility. Thus, 
for example, it may be presumed that a fair amount of physiolo- 
gical information would impress on our women of fashion the evil 
of that excessive stimulation to which their exhausting life tends 
to drive them. But even more needful perhaps than this intellee- 
tual training is a previous practice in unfettered individual action. 
Excess of restraint in early life without any gradual leading up 
to self-dependence must generate a lasting habit of timorous su- 
pineness before the dictum of others. A boy who suffers from 
this excess will probably counteract its influence by force of con- 
stitutional hardihood ; but a girl offers less resistance to coercion; 
and hence it is, probably, that so few girls leave the boarding- 
school with any considerable power of independent moral judg- 
ment. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


Ss English Parish is an ancient and venerable institution, so 
ancient and venerable that it is hard to find out either its 
primitive origin or its present use. We speak not of the eccle- 
siastical parish, of the pastor and his parishioners, aggrieved or 
otherwise, but of that older civil area out of which the ecclesi- 
astical parish grew, and which has got so oddly confused with it. 
There is little doubt that, in this sense, the parish, the mark, the 
+ village community, whatever we please to call it, is the oldest 
thing in the country, and that the man who gives his personal 
vote in the parish vestry is really exercising the immemorial right 
of,the Teutonic freeman. The strange thing is that this primitive 
area and assembly should have got so hopelessly jumbled *up with 
later ecclesiastical ideas that an ecclesiastical officer should be its 
ex officio chairman and that the assembly itself should have got 
an ecclesiastical name. We should think it very odd if the Court 
of Quarter Sessions were called the Chapter-House and were 
presided over by the Bishop or Dean, but it would really be no 
more incongruous than for the assembly of the mark or parish to 
be known as the Vestry and to be presided over by the parish 

riest. This sanctification of the primeval assembly probably 

egan very early ; the principle involved in itis exactly the same as 
that which seated the Bishop side by side with the Haldorman as 
chairman of the assembly of the shire. No doubt, in an early state 
of things, when one ag was greatly isolated from another, very 
small divisions of this kind had their use; and, when all the 
country was of one religion, there was no incongruity in the 
identification of ecclesiastical and civil divisions and of ecclesi- 
astical and civil functions. The parish priest, who sometimes led 
his flock to battle, was not an unnatural person to preside in their 
civil assembly. But the tendency of later legislation has been, 
not to abolish the parish, which would be too daring a measure, 
but practically to merge it, as far as may be, in larger divisions. 
The grouping of parishes in Poor-law unions and highway dis- 
tricts was a measure essentially the same in principle as when in 
old times marks were grouped together into shires, and shires 
were grouped together into kingdoms. And every one who knows 
anything of the working of these matters must know that the 
enlarging of the area is in every sense a gain. The mind of the 
British farmer is essentially bound to his parish ; it is hard indeed 
to raise him to a feeling of a common interest even with several ad- 
joining parishes ; everything which obliges him to get one degree 

yond what the Germans call Kirchsthurmpolitik, to look beyond 
the parish to any limit of greater extent, is a step in advance. Mr. 
Goschen’s Bill sends us back again. W 


hen we might have hoped 
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for some further advance in the direction in which we have 
already made some way, we are suddenly called back to a state of 


things which we had begun to look on as a matter of antiquarian 


curiosity. The parish is to be called again into life, and to be 
endowed with two assemblies at once. The Vestry is to go on, 
but its main function will be to elect the Parochial Board. t 


the Parochial Board, as a Board, is to do is not very clear. It is to 
ischarge the duties of the overseers and of the “ surveyor or sur- 


. Site of the highways of the parish, if any.” This last — us at 


first. Were there not Highway Boards and Wa ens? Were 
not the Highway Boards spoken of in other parts of the Act itself? 
At last we remembered that there were still some benighted shires 
which had not a the Highway Act. The meaning pro- 
bably is that in such shires, instead of Highway Boards bein 
introduced, the Parochial Board is to take the place of the paris 
surveyor. Also the Parochial Board is to look to “lighting and 
watching, if any.” That is to say, in the ordinary country parish 
in a county which has accepted the age | Act, there will 
really be nothing at all for the Board to do. For the formal but 
troublesome duties of the overseers, even if done by the authority 
of the Board, must be done by some officer appointed by the 
Board, and not by the Bo itself. The Board seems to 
exist simply for the sake of having a Chairman, and the Chairman 
seems to exist simply for the sake of being eligible to certain other 
offices. 

Here comes the most aos wer te of the Bill as far as regards 
local government. The Financial Boards, which we have had pro- 
mised or threatened for so long, have come at last. That most sin- 

form of local government, government by county magistrates, 
isto come to anend. Forthat form of government nothing can be 
said on i! kind of theory. Prussian principles and Swiss princi- 
les equally eschew it. County magistrates are in no sense elected 
fy the People 5 yet in many ways they are not unfair representa- 
tives of the people. They are commissioned by the Crown; but 
they are in no sense Government nominees. Their office is in no 
sense hereditary ; yet in each county there are men who have a 
kind of hereditary claim to the office which it would be very hard 
to pass by. They vote away other —_ money without their 
consent; but in so doing they are subject to the check that they 
are voting away their own money as well. They include among 
their body many men who are quite incompetent; but, as in some 
other assemblies, active business is for the most part left to those who 
are more or less fit forit. Altogether the thing is utterly indefen- 
sible on any principle, but it may be doubted whether, in the pre- 
sent state of our rural districts, anything that is likely to take its 
place will be practically a change for the better. It must be re- 
membered that no change that is proposed, no change that is 
likely or possible for years to come, will do anything to enfran- 
chise or in any way to raise the great mass of the people of the 
tural districts. To transfer power from squires to farmers is 
merely a transfer from one oligarchy to another. And, whatever 
may be the faults of the squire, he is not the natural enemy of 
the labourer; the farmer is. 
Still by county magistrates, though in practice it 
jogs on better than — think, is so a indefensible in prin- 
ciple that, if seriously attacked, it cannot be kept on. As a matter 
of fact, the claim of the mass of the ratepayers to have a voice in 
the disposal of their own money is so manifestly sound in principle 
that it cannot be refused to them. But whether any practical im- 
met will be wrought hy the change is another matter. 
ateyer is taken from squires must be given to farmers, Now, 
whatever faults the squire has, the farmer has the same faults in 
astronger form. In a Court of Quarter Sessions there is often a 
good deal of niggardliness and a good deal of prejudice. Improve- 
ments are often not welcomed as they ought to be; necessary 
expenses are often dealt with in a carping spirit ; public offices are 
often grudgingly and ungraciously paid or rewarded. But turn to 
the Board of Guardians, and all these same evils will be seen in a 
tenfold degree. The ex officio guardian, like the occasional clerical 
rdian, is a representative of justice and mercy, to be outvoted 
y his harder elected brethren. We do not believe that county 
expenses can be lessened to any serious extent, except by lessening 
the efficiency of county administration as well. 

By Mr. Goschen’s scheme the body which is for the future to 
deal with county finance, and which is to be called the County 
Board, is to be formed partly of justices to be elected by the 
Court of Quarter Sessions, partly of “representatives of every 

ish in the county, in this Act called parochial representatives.” 

bout these representatives we are in a state of no small puz- 

tledom, Their number in each county is to be fixed by the 
justices, subject to the approval of the Local Government 

ow, as there are to be representatives of every parish, the 
obvious explanation is that each parish shall have at least one 
Tepresentative, but that the justices may assign two or more 
Tepresentatives to the larger parishes, as is done in the case of 

of Guardians and Highway Boards. But one is first of all 
alittle startled at the probable numbers of an assembly which 
should consist of one or more representatives from every parish in 
the county, together with a body of justices equal to the number 
of representatives. Moreover the election of parochial representa- 
tives is to be made by the parochial Chairmen, and no one can be 
& parochial representative who is not alresdy a Chairman of a 
Parochial Board. It is, therefore, hard to see how there can be 
‘More than one representative for every parish ; and if there is 
only one, how there can be said to be any election at all. But 
‘the tion is perhaps to be found ir. what follows. that “a 


parochial ee may sit for more places than one, but 
that he shall be entitled to one vote only as such representa- 
tive.” This possibly means that the justices, in fixing the 
number of representatives, may join several parishes together, to 
have one representative in common. But, if 80, it is not a little 
darkly expressed, and we do not see how in this case there can be 
said to be representatives of every parish in the county. Indeed, 
as they are not to be chosen by the parish itself, neither by its 
to Bie by its Parochial » but by the Chairmen of 
Parochial Boards assembled accordin eS Sessional Divisions, 
it is not clear in what sense they can be called parochial repre- 
sentatives at all. 

The whole arrangement strikes us as confused and unintelligible. 
We are far from having a clear notion of what is meant, and, as far 
as we have any notion, it seems to us to be needlessly complicated. 
One of the nuisances of local administration at present is the 
variety of authorities and the variety of their areas of jurisdiction. 
It is hard to see why turnpike ae, other highways, and the 
bridges over which the roads cross, should be under the mana 
ment of three distinct sets of authorities, Itis hard to see why 
the geographical limits of the Poor-law Union, of the Highway 
District, and of the Petty Sessional Division, should constantly 
be at cross purposes. The Bill does nothing to get rid of these 
complications; and by the creation of the Parochial Boards it 
brings in some new ones. The parochial Chairmen have yet 


another function, bet cy es function, beside that of being eligible 


for the County B: In certain cases they may be chosen as 
“selected guardians” of the poor, a third class of guardians, distinct 
both from the ex officio guardians and from those elected by the rate- 


payers in general. The whole thing is puzzling to make out in 
the Bill, and we should think that it will be found puzzling to 

out in practice. It would surely have been simpler and 
better to have the ey of the ratepayers on the 
County Board elected by the Boards of Guardians, instead of 
trying to galvanize such an antiquated unit as the parish. 

In the working of this scheme, and in the working of any other 
scheme, the great question will always occur, how the two ele- 
ments of the County Board, the apni and the parochial repre- 
sentatives, will work together. Thecase will be somewhat different 
from that of the Highway Boards and Boards of Guardians. 
To these last it is often difficult to get the ex officio mem- 
bers to come; they can always be outvoted by the elected 
members, and moreover the two classes of members were created 
at the same time to discharge new functions. In the case of the 
County Board a new body, equal in number, will be placed along- 
side of the magistrates to do work which the magistrates have 
hitherto done by themselves. There will be two distinct elements, 
the presence of one of which will be a badge of its triumph. There 
will be more fear than in the smaller bodies of the two elements 
dividing against one another. ‘The social character of Quarter 
Sessions and of the Committees which it appoints will be un- 
pleasantly altered; but this of course cannot be taken into con- 
sideration where the public good is even theoretically concerned. 
One more point might be noted. Itis plain that the Chairman of 
the Parochial Board can practically never be a magistrate. Yet it 
is plain that, if a Parochial Board had anything to do, there are a 
great many parishes in which a resident magistrate would be the 
most obvious and fitting Chairman of it. As the Parochial Board 
will have nothing to do, this disfranchisement will be of no great con- 
sequence ; still it is a disfranchisement. And we are by no means 
clear whether, if the present powers of magistrates are taken away, 
it is good to give them the election of one half of the body which 
is to take their place. In a perfectly open election there can be 
no doubt that rap ig would often be chosen, and they would 
no longer have the look of a distinct body, supposed, however 
wrongly, to have interests differing from those of the ratepayers 
at large. 


JOAN OF ARC. 


O° opinion of Mr. Tom Taylor’s new play may be briefly in- 
dicated. We should like it very moderately well if the last act 
could be stripped of its unpleasant features. The introduction of 
a rack and a pile of burning faggots on the stage is either disgust- 
ing or ludicrous, or both combined. It is perhaps our fault that 
the Grand Inquisitor threatening the contumacious Joan of Arc 
with the rack reminds us of Mr. Toole demanding “ tortures for 
two” in a defunct burlesque. We have been informed that the 
justification of this last act is that the play which it spoils is not 
a tragedy but a “history.” But why does the author choose to 
write a history rather than a teegely ? An obvious answer to 
this question is that what is called a history may be, we will not 
say written, but composed more quickly and with less trouble than 
atragedy. Processions and solemnities fill up the time of the 
audience without mental effort on the part of the dramatist. The 
materials and the skill for writing a fine play on the subject of Joan 
of Arc were at Mr. Tom Taylor’s command, but he has not thought 
ots oo to employ them. His coronation scene is merel:: a splendid 
application of a well-worn contrivance, and the examination and 
execution of his heroine are novelties of the most disagreeable 
character. If the author could be persuaded to expend more 
literary labour upon the last act, the coarse and clumsy expedient 
of exhibiting the rack and faggots might be di d with ; or at 
least px | might be reserved for the gratification—say on alter- 
nate nights—of a vulgar appetite for the most horrible kind of 
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realism. Mr, Tom Taylor has stated publicly that “he has done 
his best.” to write a “dramatic history,” and the manager of the 
Queen’s Theatre doubtless thinks that he has done his best 
in putting this work upon the stage. The er has either 
yielded to the necessity, or grasped at the opportunity, of supplement- 
ing the author’s weakness by strong sensational effects. We do not 
ae that Mr. Tom Taylor has “done his best” consistently 
with rapidity of produetion, but we should decline to believe, even 
on his authority, that he could not have done better if he had 
patiently endeavoured to treat worthily a noble subject. 

Among dramatists who have exhibited a young and beautiful 
girl upon the scaffold, Mr. Tom Taylor might have found a model 
of treatment which would inspire pity without exciting horror 
and disgust. The last act of his fs, with the accessories pro- 
vided by the furnishes a conspicuous example of how 
not to do that sort of business. As an example of how to do it, 
we may venture to refer to the Elizabethan drama of the Knight 

Matta, which if skilfully adapted to the modern stage, with 
. Rousby as the heroine, would, we believe, please ur the 
lovers of dramatic poetry and of gorgeous spectacular etlect. We 
do not of course object to Mr. Tom Taylor’s play because it 
contains no love-making; but we feel at the same time that 
Oriana is a more interesting personage than Joan of Arc, because 
she has at least three lovers. One of them, Mountferrat, being a 
Knight of the Order of St. John, can make only dishonourable 
osals, which she rejects, and thereby incurs his vengeance. 
© other gentlemen, Mirania and Gomera, probationers of the 
Order, are much shaken in their determination to embrace it by 
Oriana’s going on a dangerous naval service, 


takes leave of 
Gracious mistress— 
Oh, that auspicious smile doth arm your soldier! 
Who fights for those eyes and this sacred cross 
Can neither meet sad accident nor loss. 
And she answers :— 


The mighty master of that liv: 
thes safely to these pose. again 
Oriana, it should be mentioned,is sister of the Grand Master of the 
Order. Mountferrat, to avenge her rejection of his overtures, 
accuses her before the Grand r the Knights of treason- 
able correspondence with the Basha of Tripoly. Miranda has de- 
parted on service, but Oriana’s other lover, Gomera, challenges the 
accuser to trial by battle, and he accepts the proffered gage. Thus 
we atrive at a scene out of which a modern manager would expect 
to make a fortune. ‘An open field before the city; a scaffold 
hung with black in the b und; stairs leading up to it.” 
Oriana clothed in white enters, and walks towards the scaffold. 
Youth and beauty, combined with tolerable acting and delivery, 
eannot fail to make such lines as these affecting :— 
Thus I ascend nearer, I hope, to Heaven ; 
Nor do I fear to tread this. dark black mansion, 
The image of my grave. [Each foot we move 
Goes to it still, each hour we leave behind us 
Knolls sadly toward it. My noble brother 
= yet mine innocence dares call you so), 
you the friends to virtue, that come hither 
The chorus to this tragic seene, behold me ; 
Behold me with your justice, nat with pity 
My cause was ne’er so poor to ask compassion). 
hold me in this spotless white I wear, 
The emblem of my life, of all my actions ; 
So shall ye find my story, though I perish. 
The combat proceeds between Oriana’s champion Gomera and a 
knight wearing the armour of her accuser Mountferrat. As this 
knight is the most valiant warrior of the Order his sword threatens 
to outweigh justice. But to the astonishment of the spectators 
he sinks under Gomera’s blows, and is then discovered to be 
Miranda, who by artifice has obtained Mountferrat’s armour, and 
has fought a losing battle to save Oriana’s life. Thus one of her 
lovers has risked his life, while the other has sacrificed his mili- 
tary reputation in her service. The scene ends with a friendly 
contest between these noble rivals for Oriana’s hand. Her brother 
bestows her on Gomera, saying to Miranda 
I have provided 
A better match for you, more full of beauty ; 
Tl wed you to our Order. 
We have disinterred this scene from the half-fo volumes of 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays, because we think that a com- 
parison between it and the last act of Joan of Arc furnishes the 
most forcible condemnation of the modern use of sensational acces- 
sories in tragedy. The old play introduces the scaffold and the 
headsman to give occasion to poetry, and not to supply the place of 
it. But the manager of the Queen’s Theatre rs a ought, 
and probably was right in thinking, that the rack and the blazing 
pile were needed to reinforce scenes which, in a comes. point of 
view, were weak, If the rack and the blazing pile were taken away, 
all would depend upon the one character of Joan, whereas the scene 
from which we have quoted requires two good actors for Miranda 
and Gomera, while no actress can be too clever or beautiful for 
Oriana. But in the great days of the English drama there was 
no need for that economy in composition which is required by 
the intellectual poverty of modern dramatists, 

The great and deserved success of ’T'wizt Axe and Crown might, 
as we should have thought, have enco author and manager 
to another effort of the same kind, which they were certainly 
capable of making, and which the educated public would have 
been delighted to applaud. They have, however, chosen to appeal, 


not to the intelligence of their audience, but to its love of splendid 
pageantry and startling effect. By these means they may fll their 
theatre for many weeks, or even months, and may make conside. 
able profits; but they must be content to forego the character 
which that theatre was beginning to acquire by its performances of 
poetic drama during the last fifteen months. To speak plainly 
Joan of Are deserves to be classed with Amy Robsart which filled 
Drury Lane Theatre during the winter. We do not of course forget 
that a manager must before all things pay his way, and he can 
hardly be held responsible for the existence of a vicious taste to 
which his programme must necessarily be more or less adapted, 
Only let us call things by their proper names. There is in this 
“ great historical drama” almost no character except that of Joan; 
and the other personages who figure in it do little more than wear 
clothes aud armour which, as we are assured, are strictly suitable 
to the period of the action. This pretension has been frequent} 
urged in recent years on behalf of original or revived plays, pe 
indeed a critic has lately represented “ the diffusion of archwolo- 
gieal information among the masses” as an actual and laudable 
object of theatrical managers who pene extensively in pa- 
geantry. We suspect, however, that the masses care little for the 
information which is thus supposed to be diffused among them, and 
we do not mind confessi t we do not ourselves care much, 
There is a play called Trozus and Cressida which would be likely 
to diffuse very incorrect archeological information among those 
who read it, and yet it will be read with admiration as long as 
the English language is understood, because Agamemnon and his 
chiefs, although not specially ancient Greeks, are most emphati- 
cally men. As soon as we are told that the costumes of a play 
are lreproachably correct, we begin to suspect that the wearers of 
those costumes are mere lay-figures; and this suspicion has been 
converted into certainty by a visit to the Queen’s Theatre. The 
pee man’s part, La Hire, a Captain of free-lances, is played 
y Mr. Rousby, of whom it may suflice to say that he is Mrs, 
Rousby’s husband. The small part of Raoul de Gaucourt, who 
commands in Orleans for the King of France, is played satisfac- 
torily by Mr. Ryder, who alone among many men in armour is 
able to look like a soldier. It seems to be forgotten that it is idle 
to take a helmet and breastplate of the fifteenth century and put 
them upon a face and figure unmistakeably belonging to the nine- 
teenth century, and then to expect that an illusion is produced by 
calling the actor thus accoutred the Earl of Warwick or the Bas- 
tard of Orleans. There are very few living actors who can look 
such a part tolerably, and it is to be feared that before long there 
will be none at all, The part of Joan’s confessor, Isambard de la 
Pierre, is fairly age by Mr. George Rignold, and there is reall 
nothing else in acting that wie. for notice of any kind, A 
body of supernumeraries have been exceedingly well drilled, 
and we freely bestow upon the Talking of the Tourelles and the 
Coronation of Charles VII. the fullest meed of praise which that 
class of performance is capable of receiving. We at the same 
time reserve to ourselves the right of declining to witness a 
second time what the daily newspapers call the “stately magni- 
ficence ” and “‘sensational splendour” of this play. e do not 
dispute the grandeur nor the “absolute luxury ”—whatever that 
may mean—of the stage effects. Indeed, we gd further, and we 
cheerfully admit that large portions of the first two acts are written 
in a style worthy of the author of ’"Twixt Axe and Crown. But the 
promise thus given is not fulfilled. The play grows weaker as it 
proceeds. With history, romance, and poetry at command, the 
author has chosen rather to depend upon costume and scenery, 
which the manager has supplemented with rack and flaming pile. 
They have thus produced, not a work of art, but a marketable 
commodity. 

It is to be hoped that other managers will not be tempted to 
imitate the bad example of this theatre. A dramatie version of 
Victor Hugo’s novel has been produced at the Adelphi, under 
the title of Notre Dame. We teel grateful to the manager for 
not threatening Esmeralda with the “boot” by way of spirited 
competition with the rack exhibited to the terrified Joan of Are. 
As Mr. Halliday was not writing a “ history,” but only adayiings 
novel, he did not, like Mr. Tom Taylor, feel hound to conduct hi 
heroine with inexorable accuracy into a chamber of judicial 
torture, 


NEWMARKET CRAVEN MEETING. 


Ts abolition of Monday’s, racing at the Newmarket Spri 
Meetings has not at present resulted in any expansion of the 
programme on the remaining days. We notice, by the way, that 
racing on Monday will be still continued in the Second October 
and Houghton weeks; from which it might be inferred that, in 
the opinion of the Jockey Club, the observance of Sunday is of 
less importance in autumn than in spring. There was hardly a 
sufficiency of events to occupy three afternoons, but, thanks to the 
extraordinary closeness of many of the finishes, and to occasional 
displays of the most artistic jockeyship, the meeting was not 
nearly so tame as might have been expected. The presence of 
Albert Victor, a leading favourite for the Derby, naturally created 
some excitement, and the French owners of horses contribui 
their share without a doubt to the week’s sport. But for them, 
the fields would have been poor indeed. Another noticeable circum- 
stance was the remarkable diminution of betting. However 

the stay-at-home part of the public may cultivate a mild taste for 
speculation, and help to fill the pockets of mendacious advertiser 
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e actual rac are becoming more and more proof against all 
ee pestiona Not afew bookmakers last week, after much fruit- 
Jess expenditure of breath, must have come to the conclusion that 
their vocation was gone. Tha. we have arrived at a new epoch 
jn racing is clear; whether in the next few years we shall see 
racing continuing to prosper, or verging to its decline, is not equally 
certain. The future of this, as of other national sports, depends, 
jn our opinion, on the amount of support it will receive in the 

from a class which at present seems more and more inclined 
to stand aloof from close connexion with it. 

The piece de resistance of the first day of the Craven Meeting, 
and indeed of the whole week, was the Thirteenth Biennial over 
the Rowley mile, a race made celebrated three years ago by the | 
neck and neck struggle of Blue Gown and The Earl, the two best | 
horses of their year. Albert Victor, the winner of the last Middle | 
Park Plate, was brought out for this event, probably because he 
was not engaged in the Two Thousand. Ripponden was his best 
jnown opponent on public ruming, and the mach-talked-of colt 
by Parmesan out of Zephyr made his first appearance on a race~ 
course. The field was made up by Ravenshoe and Colonel 
Ryan, two animals more remarkable for being exalted in stature 
above their fellows than for anything else, and by more than half a 
dozen horses so moderately distinguished as Cheesewring, Rifle- 
man, &c. Of the public horses it seemed that Albert Victor had 
only to dispose of Ripponden to make his victory secure, and 
Ripponden ran so ungenerously ever after his desperate struggle 
with King of the Forest at Doncaster, that it was by no means 
certain what his mood might be on this occasion. As it was, he 
ran very forward for a time, but turned it up directly he was 
called on to go to the front; and even at the Bushes Albert 
Victor had all the public horses well beaten. He came down the 
hill in beautiful style, and appeared to be winning with the great- 
est ease, but was challenged in the dip by the Zephyr colt, who 


from inexperience ran somewhat ungenerously, and was with diffi- 
culty kept straight by Morris. Just as Custance was about to call | 
on Albert Victor to shake off this last antagonist, he dropped his | 
whip, and thus had to push his horse up the final hill under | 
gome difficulties. The issue was in doubt up to the very last | 
stride, and, more by luck than by merit (for Baron Rothschild’s | 
horse slightly swerved just at the last moment), the Middle Park | 
Plate winner got his head in first. Such a victory, so obtained | 
against a raw and unpractised antagonist, could not have seemed | 
very glorious to those who have been looking forward for months 
to Albert Victor’s easy triumph on the Derby day; but something 
may be pleaded in his extenuation. His jockey, as we have re- 
marked, was deprived of the assistance of his whip just when he 
most wanted it ; and, moreover, Albeit Victor's condition was back- 
ward in comparison with that of the Zephyr colt. The latter will 
never look fitter than he did last week; the former can most cer- 
tainly be made some pounds better before the twenty-fourth of 
May. It may be said, on the other hand, that the next time 
they meet the Zephyr colt will know more about his business, 
and may be fairl ny pee to save a length or two by run- 
ning more straightly; but our reply is that, as far as looks go, 
the Epsom Downs will not suit Baron Rothschild’s colt 80 
well as the Newmarket flat. Fine-looking horse as he is, there 
is a certain slackness about his loins that makes one doubt his 
ability to run an up-and-down hill course with success, while 
Albert Victor looks well suited for severe gradients, especially of 
descent, and we need hardly say that to get well down the hill at 
m is the most vital point in the race. The Bretby Plate 
brought out a fair field of speedy horses, including Typhcous, 
Moorlands, Ptarmigan, Rafale, and Enfield. The latter was 
pethaps the most favourably weighted horse in the handicap, but 
suffers from that very common malady, a bad temper; and after 
tuning forward as far as he pleased, he retired to the rear when 
the exercise ceased to be agreeable to him. Mr. Payne with an 
and his coHeague Mr Orawfurd with Blue Bell, obtained first 
second places, and Moorlands was a good third. Sornette ran in 
this race, but she has not grown or improved much since last year, 
and handicappers must diminish their estimate of her prowess if 
is to figure successfully this season. Shamon won two races 
m this day, and exhibited and improving powers not 
usually found in the sons and daughters of Lambton, whose stock 
38 more distinguished for two-year-old than for maturer per- 
formances. Over the Rowley mile she beat Whaddon and 
ea over the Ditch mile she galloped clean away from 


On Weduesday the ill-conditioned Ripponden sustained his 
tenth consecutive defeat, though he was perfectly capable of 
winning just as he pleased trean ‘aie five most moderate antagonists 
inthe Column Stakes In fact, Grand Coup beat him simply be- 
cause he put his ears back and did not choose to beat’ Gran Coup. 
That fine old horse Vulean pursued his triumphant career this 
season by winning two races—the first across the Flat, with the 
Welter weight of 10 st. 3 Ibs; and the second on the T. Y.C. with 
Ae z lbs. Both events he won easily, in the latter disposing of 
ness old horse’s form just 

W is som: won judgi m the easy victory of 
who was third to the Linedin Handiesp) in the 

Surburban this week over a large field of highly tried 
horses, The Newmarket Handicap was another triumph to the 
ow horses, and also a gratifying success to the handicapper, for 
Ms field was unusnally large and the finish unusually exciting. 

neteen ran, the four-year-olds and upwards predominating bo 


and in distinction; though, after Vulcan’s 


successes, the race seemed almost at the mercy of Veranda, who ran 
a dead heat with him at Lincoln, She found, however, as many 
a horse has found, that the Beacon hill at Newmarket is very 
different from the ordinary run of courses, and that something 
more than a fine turn of speed is ired to secure victory there. 
The three-year-olds never had a ce with the other horses, 
among whom were Paganini, Hawthornden, Idus, Miss Sheppard, 
and Captivator. Of these Hawthornden and Captivator were the 
first to give way, and then last year’s winner, Miss Sheppard, who 
looked formidable for ® moment, was passed by Paganini. This 
gallant old horse seemed about to carry his 9 st. 1 Ib. in triumph, 
when Idus, who had been ridden for a long way, succeeded in 
getting on terms with him, and in Fordham’s h won the final 
set-to by a neck. Miss Sheppard was third, three lengths off. 
It was a performance both for first and but it 
must not be considered surprising when we look at what 
Idus accomplished last year, and what Paganini has frequently 
accomplished under heavy weights. At the First Spring 
Meeting last year Idus gave Musket (pr one the 
best horses in England) 5 Ibs., and beat him by a head over 
the Rowley mile; and a day or two afterwards, over the same 
course, he beat Rosicracian by two lengths at weight for age. 
Such form is sufficient to stamp Idus as a horse of the highest 
quality 5 and he was comparatively overlooked in the Newmark 

ndicap, because, we suppose, he looked big and unfit, and his 
stable companion, Hawthornden, was in far fimer condition. 
Indeed, he showed his want of condition during the race, and only 
won by sheer gameness, having been in difficulties for a consider- 
able distance. 

There would have been little else ing of notice but for 
the unexpected closeness of the finishes for the two long races 
from the Ditch in—the Claret and four-year-old Biennial Stakes. 
For the former Kingeraft, Palmerston, and Nobleman ran, and, 
moderate horse though the former has proved himself to be, - 
cially over a long course, all public running pointed to hi 
ability to beat these two antagonists. But, though he looked 
wonderfully well, and galloped with great fire and freedom, 
his weakness or faintheartedness di ed itself the same as ever 
in the final struggle, and he resign e prize without a struggle 
in the last fifty yards. Palmerston, who was the first of the three 
beaten, answered with great gameness to the vigorous calls of 
Chaloner, and just got the better of Nobleman and Fordham by a 
neck. Kingcraft was only a head from the second. Nobleman, 
we should have said, made all the running, and at one time was as 
much as a dozen lengths in front. Possibl y this militated against 
his chance at the close of so desperately contested a struggle. For 
the Biennial Wheatear, Captivator, Champion, and Nobleman were 
the competitors, but as Champion was infirm and Nobleman iad 
the severe race just mentioned already in him, this pair made no 
show from start to finish. Indeed Nobleman might well have 
been spared a second journey over this severe course after his 
gallant struggle in the morning. All up the Beacon hill Wheatear 
and Captivator raced side by side, and after a long and exhausti 
effort Chaloner once again beat Fordham by a head, and 


terms, and Cheesewring won 


the tables, and beat Cheesewring by a head. A short head 
the verdict; and it must have been the shortest ever 


other way. 


REVIEWS. 
_ LANCASHIRE NONCONFORMITY.* 


R. HALLEY gives as his reason for making a special subject 
of Noneonformity that Lancashire, dis- 


Lancashire, Dr. Halley tells us, has been remarkable for many 
peculiarities ; its Nonconformity has been, in many unlike 
the Nonconformity of the other of England. Its fortunes 
too were distinct. Under Elizabeth Puritanism was encouraged in 
Lancashire, while it was persecuted elsewhere ; under Charles I. 
it had its own separate religious war; and under the Common- 
wealth it had its own ial Presbyterian establishment. For these 
reasons Dr. Halley, at the request of several of lis Lancashire 
friends, has undertaken to describe what he calls “the religious 
life of their county.” He is quite right to do so. But it isa 
curious illustration of the point of view of himself and his co- 


* Lancashire : its Puritanism and Nonconformity. By Robert Halley, 


) 
: 
| Falmouth’s mare was adjudged the victor; but 1t must be re- ‘ 
marked that she was receiving 8 lbs. from Captivator. The 
; Queen’s Plate was, as often, a “ao farce, Dutch Skater gal- : 
| loping his three opponents to a standstill; but thejlast event of 
' | the meeting was a brilliant match between two old antagonists, = 
Cheesewring and Whaddon. Last autunm they met on even 
by neck. Now Whaddon had 
4 ‘ lbs. the best of the weights, which just enabled him to turn 
was 
| red, 
for certainly many of the lookers-on thought it was a the Ls 
| of its own. Its religious arr he thinks, have, since the Re- 
| formation, been unusually definite and unusually strong. It has oe 
| been more than any other county the head-quarters ofjthe ad- i 
| herents of the old creed; and the Roman Catholic interest has 
| been balanced by a more than ordinarily stiff and powerful Puri- __ 
| tanism, partly, it may be, called forth and a by the pre- 
sence of an obstinate hereditary Catholicism. The Puritanism of : 
reverted | 
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religionists, that with him “the religious life” of Lancashire 
means only the history of its Puritan and Dissenting congrega- 
tions. 

The detail of inner religious activity, with its ideas, convic- 
tions, lines of policy, usages, habits of life, is, when faithfully and 
honestly given, one of the most curious, though often one of the 
strangest and most melancholy and disheartening, portions of 
human history. Certainly not the least curious is the history of 
Puritanism, and it is likely to have its interest enhanced when it 
is the history of Puritanism exhibited in the sturdy and energetic 

cashire nature. To those who care for the subject, and we 
are of the number, Dr. Halley’s account will be welcome. He is 
an industrious and moderate writer, and on the whole, when 
Popery and bishops are not too tempting for flings of rhetoric, a 
candid one; at least we think that he always means to be fair, 
though his religious horizon is not a very wide one, and the inve- 
terate associations of Dissenting education, and the radical and 
irretrievable falseness of the Puritan position and point of view, 
make him unconscious how little his assumptions and judgments 
can carry with them the sympathy of any but Dissenting readers. 
The likes and dislikes of his devotional taste are difficult to 
understand to outsiders; and it is curious to observe that his 
sarcasms, very gentle ones for the most , are directed not 
only against Papists and Churchmen, but against Presbyterians, 
Quakers, and Methodists. There is a disposition, inevitable 
perhaps in a work of this kind, to make much of very small things ; 
the fortunes of local meeting-houses, the ups and downs, the de- 
clension and revival, of obscure a and the qualities 
of equally obscure preachers, are dwelt upon with solemn particu- 
larity, as if they were events of high importance in religious his- 
tory; just asif every parish in England might not have its religious 
vicissitudes dentine be any one who chose to take the trouble, 
as much, and on the same scale, as the Dissenting communities of 
“Tockholes” and “ Chowbent.” To Dr. Halley, too, the building 
of a new chapel and the setting up of a new Nonconformist con- 
gregation is simply an event in what he calls the progress of 
the “cause of pure and undefiled religion.” It is natural that 
a Nonconformist historian should speak so, though a wise one 
would not have taken it for granted ; but those who do not look 
at things with Nonconformist spectacles will remember how often 
there has been a reverse to this satisfactory aspect of things; how 
often the building of a chapel has been, in its real story, not a 
protest and remedy against unfaithful carelessness or a supply for 
earnest cravings, but simply the work of spite, jealousy, and self- 
seeking, or of the most unrespectable fanaticism. Nonconformists 
have much to say for themselves, and perhaps the world was never 
more disposed than now to give them full credit, and to be interested 
in their accounts of themselves, But if they wish to be listened to, 
they must take care of two things. They must not assume that 
Nonconformity has a monopoly of the “cause of pure and un- 
defiled religion.” And they must not forget that Nonconformity, 
quite as often and quite as much as other religious communions 
_ been something very different indeed from “ pure and undefiled 
religion.” 

Dr. Halley traces Lancashire Puritanism from its beginnings, 
and we look for some indication and some explanation of what > 
calls its peculiarities, We must say that we fail to discover any- 
thing very distinctive either in its history or its character, except 
what is due to the cireumstance that Lancashire in the sixteenth 
century was one of the poorest and rudest counties of England, 
and that the contrast there between what was old and what was 
new was all the sharper and more exasperating. Dr. Halley 
thinks it necessary to sketch the progress of the Reformation, and 
it is not the best part of hisbook. It is written in that fashion of 
tall talk and sentiment, of loose assertion and ignorant and pomp- 
ous assumption about difficult questions, mixed with attempts 
at jocoseness or sarcasm, which foolish people call smart and 
lively and graphic, but which is utterly unprofitable for any seri- 
ous purpose, and does no to writer or reader. Dr. Halle 
is a Nonconformist, and has a right to dislike the English 
Church; but if he thinks it worth while to write about the 
Royal Supremacy, he should know something more than the 
commonplaces about it, and he might have taken the trouble, 
for his own credit, not to caricature it. No doubt it speaks at 
once for his amiability and for his power of antithesis to con- 
trast the Cistercian monasteries in the country, with their rural 
labours, which provided more restraint for the “ peculiar immo- 
ralities ” of monks than any other rule, with the urban houses of 
other orders, where time was “spent in praying by those who had 
no devotion, in reading by those who had no learning, or in*idle- 
ness by those who had no self-government.” The sentence is a 
neat and ingenious one; but it is one which implies more care for 
its verbal construction than for the facts which it professes to state. 
In reading Dr. Halley we come on not unfrequent instances of 
the slips into which the ambition of fine writing is apt to betray 
unwary rhetoricians. Queen Elizabeth may have been, as he 
says, “thoroughly English ”; but it isan odd reason to give for 
it to say that she had in her the blood of a “British Tudor, a 
Saxon Plantagenet, and a Norman Boleyn.” We are more sorry 
to see in Dr. Halley an instance of the effect produced by some 
recent ways of treating this history in making even humane men 
eallous to detestable illegality and cruelty when committed on 
the right side. He says truly, no doubt, though with more 
than ordinary grandiloquence, that Mary’s persecuting bishops 
made Popery “the dread and abhorrence of our free, great, 
and generous nation” ; and he adds that “few Englishmen read 


the elaborate apologies of the Reformation written by Cranmer, 
Jewell, and Barrow” (does he take Barrow for one of the 
Reformers?), “but all abhor the persecuting bishops who, in 
support of a foreign supremacy, burnt their countrymen.” But 
we observe that his own sympathy with the Reformation 
makes him treat very differently deeds of exactly the same 
kind when done against Papists. He almost chuckles over 
the fate of the poor old Abbot of Whalley, who, after vain) 
hoping to buy Cromwell’s interest, was drawn on a hurdle a 
hanged before his own abbey for his share in the Pilgrimage of 
Grace. For the victim, an old man of about eighty, and the bar- 
barity of the punishment in this case, Dr. Halley preserves 9 
stern indifference ; and to reconcile us to the event, he informs ug, 
without vouchsafing a line of authority besides “local tradi. 
tions,” that the Abbot was a “cautious and time-serving man”; 
and that “whatever may have been his religious principles, he 
was careful for the emolument of the Church, of which he had a 
goodly portion, and for the aor a of the monastic order, 
of which, he had the happiness of being a rich and powerful 
abbot.” In 1589 he tells us that “the Catholics at Manchester 
were frightened, and the Protestants gratified, by the sight of the 
heads of three notorious Papists placed early on the tower of 
the Church. It was a beleenss exhibition, but the Papists 
had been tried and executed, not for Catholic doctrine, but 
for high treason. Severe measures in that age seemed necessary 
to secure the peace of the country.” True; but why is one side 
alone to have the benefit of this, after all, somewhat sophistical 
apology? And ought not an Englishman, though a Puritan, and 
approving the severity of Elizabeth’s government, to be yet able to 
understand that the majority of Papists who suffered under it, even 
if legally traitors, were yet martyrs, and many of them very noble 
ones, to their religious earnestness? And should he not be ashamed 
to write of the Lancashire Catholic families “ supplying many worthy 
exhibitors on the gallows at Tybwn”; and to say of a man, meani 
to say the worst that he can say, that “he as richly deserved h 

ing as any Popish villain that ever mounted the scaffold”? These 
things are revolting enough in the sixteenth century ; to re 
them in cold blood in the nineteenth is often mere parrot-li 
vulgarity and bad taste, but it is even more inexcusable. 

Dr. Halley’s account of the progress of the Reformation in 
Lancashire is not very distinct. ‘The commercial connexion of 
Manchester, Rochdale, and Bolton with Flanders and Germany 

ave, he thinks, a Puritanical turn to the new doctrine; and the 
Baby family, which was always of the religion of the Govern- 
ment, and had been enriched by Church spoils, on the whole 
favoured it. But in this there is nothing very different from the 
course of things elsewhere. Manchester, if it was a centre of 
Puritanism, was also a stronghold of the old religion. Dr. Halley, 
Protestant as he is, warms towards a certain Dr. Collyer, who 
represented it ably and worthily as Warden of Manchester, under 
Henry VIII. “Good Papist!” he exclaims, with amiable charity, 
“ yequiescat in pace.” Dr. Halley notices, as a eurious instance 
of the anomalies of the times, that Dr. Collyer remained without 
molestation though he refused to acknowledge the King’s 
supremacy, and thinks it “strange that he should solemnize 
masses for his friends according to the old ordinal, and yet preach 
in the pulpit of the Reformed Church.” It is strange, no doubt, 
that Dr. Collyer or any one else should use an “ ordinal” in cele- 
brating mass, but hardly strange that he should celebrate mass in 
Henry VIII.’s reign, and in the days of the Six Articles. The 
chief preachers of the Reformation in Lancashire were Bradford 
and oneGeorge Marsh. Of George Marsh, a popular saint among the 
Bolton Protestants, Dr. Halley's account shows that the rag 
phical instinct is not confined to any one religious communion. 
vellous traditions, says Dr. Halley, prevailed about him at Bolton,and 
the special scene of his preaching, “an old stone delf on the steep 
ascent of Rivington Pike,” was long venerated by the Puritans of 
the neighbourhood as a sanctuary. But he left even more distinct 
memorials than these; and Dr. Halley seems hardly to know what 
to believe about it. It has, however, he thinks, at least as good 
evidence as the Popish traditions of the saints:— 

A mark something like the rude impression of a man’s foot on one of the 
stone steps that lead to the green room in Smethell’s Hall, where Marsh 
was examined by Justice Barton and his “ Mass-priest,” was long regarded 
as the indelible impression of the stamp of Marsh on asserting his inno- 
cence. Of this story J can only say, with the old biographer of Marsh, I 
would as soon give credit to it as to the Popish sign of the indelible stain of 
the blood of Thomas a-Becket in Canterbury Cathedral. The stone, we 
are told, was once removed, and strange noises were heard every night until 
it was restored “with fear and reverence.” As late as 1732, one John 
Butterworth, after sleeping in the green chamber, was found in the morn- 
ing “exhibiting signs of a person disordered in mind.” He asserted that 
he had seen “the apparition of a minister in a white robe, with a band 
affixed to his neck, and a book in his hand.” This “minister in a white 
robe” (Dr. Halley is at the pains to observe, with mild facetiousness) could 
not have been George Marsh, unless in the spiritual world he had lost his 
puritanical dislike of the surplice. 

“Of the secret assemblies of the pious Protestants,” says Dr. 
Halley, “we have not many particulars; but the few we have are 
of the most intense interest.” It is rather disappointing to find that 
these “particulars of the most intense interest” turn out to be 
only generalities about the Protestants “knowing and visiting one 
another, and arranging nocturnal meetings for reading and prayer. 
The occasional glimpses of manners which Dr. ey gives UB, 
though sometimes descending to mere gossip, are more to 

He assures us, interpreting, we suspect, the feelings of 
the past by the present, that it is a great mistake to think that the 
Puritans disliked “amusements”; it was only amusements conn 
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i urch festivals, directed by priests, and intermingled with 
po ae observances, like wakes and May-poles, to which they 
said, “ Touch not, taste not, handle not.” But many even of their 

chers, he says, were mighty hunters, fond of bowls and billiards, 
of baiting badgers and throwing at the cock, and even of private 
theatricals, He gives a curious and amusing enumeration of the 
diversions in which the Puritans allowed themselves to indulge ; 
in which, though cards were forbidden, tippling was not excluded, 


- at least by “ roystering precisians,” of whom instances are given 


by Dr. Halley with perfect candour. And he quotes from the 
Derby “Household Book ” a diary of Christmas doings at Lathom 
about 1590. In the morning there were sermons and at night 
— was a merry Christmas at Lathom, and a puritanical one also. 
There were seven sermons “pretched” in a fortnight, and the players 
ed on the Sunday evening, after the favourite Puritan, Mr. Caldwell, 
pa “pretched” in the morning. We may be curious to know how the 
players pleased the Puritan “bushoppe” Chadderton and the Puritan 
hers ; that stern Puritan, Oliver Carter; that holy Puritan, John 
Paldwell ; that zealous Puritan, Edward Fleetwood; that loving Puritan, 
William Leigh ; that “ Mr. Vicker of Ratchedaile,” who once so effectually 
rebuked a clergyman for playing at bowls on a Saturday afternoon, “ so 
near the Sabbath,” that he never forgot ,it. These Puritans, however they 
liked the players, seem to have enjoyed their Christmas, for they stayed at 
Lathom until, the feasting having come to an end, “his lordshippe’s howse 
brake uppe.” 


As Dr. Halley advances in his history he improves, though he 
makes too much of his materials, and must sometimes be charged 
with twaddle. Of the Puritan ministers mentioned in this list he 

ives biographical sketches, which, if they do not always justify 
fis epithets of admiration, have the merit of preserving some 
curious traits of the time. The Lancashire Puritans, as described 
by Dr. Halley, all agreed in two points—in their sturdy resistance 
to the surplice and the ecclesiastical laws—bitterly denouncing as 
unchristian severity even the mildest attempts to enforce them; and 
in their frantic hatred of Papists, to whom both in word and deed 
they thought it the highest of duties to refuse all mercy. Edward 
Fleetwood, the parson of Wigan, the incumbent of the second great 
rectory of Lancashire, was an active magistrate and eloquent 
her, and was “in every office unwearied in denouncing and 
punishing Papists and in promoting the puritanical observance of 
the Lord’s Day.” Of that “loving Puritan, Mr. Leigh,” Dr. 
Halley “hopes that he died in charity with all mankind, but in 
making his will he could not forget his old enemies the Papists” 
and he tells the following story of him :— 

When the matter of the Samlesbury witches was referred to Rim and 
other magistrates for examination, he was in some perplexity, for although 
he was sure that the Papists were somehow concerned, he could not determine 
whether the Seminary priests had instigated the witches to do diabolical 
deeds, or had induced the informers to accuse them falsely. He seems to 
have thought that the Papists were willing to commit either crime, or both 
crimes, or any crime possible to human nature. 


But, to see a specimen of the length to which hatred of Papists 
could be carried in those days, we may refer to what Dr, Halley 
tells us of Heyricke, the itan Warden of Manchester in 
Charles I.’s time; in reading about whom we are irresistibly 
reminded of a “great and man” of our own day. 
Dr. Halley’s book leaves on us the impression which is made 
by ail faithful and detailed narratives of the contest between 
Established Order and the Puritans. We meet, of course, 
with instances without end of harsh, oppressive policy to the 
Puritans; of laws of conformity made with no great care for 
principles, except that of obedience to authority, and enforced 
with rigour and often cruelty. It is a page in the history of 
the English Church about which her enemies can talk glibly, and 
from which her friends are glad to turn away. But one thing 
ought to be remembered. Suppose the Puritans had had their 
way, What then? Does any one suppose that there would not 
have been a conformity, and a conformity enforced as rigidly and 
intolerantly ? Does any one suppose that the surplice, if not 
ordered, would long have been permitted? Can any one read 
the evidence which we have of the temper of the Puritans, and 
have any doubt that it was only a question as to which sort 
of conformity should be made legally compulsory—conformity to 
the Puritan standard and discipline, or to that of which Hooker 
was the representative and interpreter? And can any one, ex- 
cept those wedded to Nonconformist peculiarities and tastes, wish 
that the kind of religion which these Puritans taught and in- 
sisted on as divine, with all the accompaniments, which we gladly 
acknowledge in its pana of courage, earnestness, ik and 
hatred of evil, had driven out and supplanted, as it tried to do 
the type of religion which had grown up in the Chureh Would 
England really be the better if in that internecine fight, for such it 
was till the Act of Toleration, between Puritanism, with its theo- 
retical doctrine and discipline, and its fiercely narrow temper, and 
the historical, traditional Church, with all its anomalies and faults, 
Puritanism had prevailed and become the religion of the nation ? 
It was most righteous that Puritanism should have a free stage 
and liberty to follow its convictions. But it was a very long 
time before it would learn to be content with this; and the true 
reason of the long delay of toleration was that it was felt on both 
sides that Puritanism would not be satisfied with toleration, and 
that it asked for liberty as the first step to an exclusive and in- 
exorable despotism. We can om | imagine anything more cal- 
culated to bring home to ordinary Englishmen the sense of what 
they have escaped, than to read such an account as Dr. Halley’s— 
the account given by a friend, but by a sensible and moderate 


friend—of the Puritan saints and worthies of Lancashire, and of 


the fortunes and changes of Nonconformity there, and then to 
consider what would have been the state of things if that Puri- 
tanism and Nonconformity had triumphed and driven out all other 
religion. 


PROFESSOR FAWCETT ON PAUPERISM.* 

ie reading this little book it is impossible not to imagine to 

oneself, with a certain sense of amusement, the probable feel- 
ings of a good old orthodox Professor of the old school on reading the 

ulations of his colleague. Imagine one of the genuine port-wine 

onservatives, for example, of a generation or two back studyi 

a volume which professes to contain the substance of lectures 
delivered in the University of Cambridge, and discovering that 
their author advocates not only co-operation, the preservation of 
commons rights, and other comparatively moderate measures, but 
the abolition of primogeniture, the destruction of hereditary legis- 
lation, the admission of women to equal rights, and all the most 
characteristic tenets of the Radical school; and, moreover, that he 
advocates them as prepare in the so-called science of Poli- 
tical Economy which nothing but the Fry stupidity or pre- 
judice could prompt men to deny. hat, woud such a man 
doubtless ask, is the world coming to? If such doctrines are 
delivered without ee os from a University chair, and received 
as orthodox by youthful students, we must be unpleasantly near 
that general cataclysm which, in the opinion of some, is to engulph 
the modern frame of society. We may, however, leave such 
reflections to those whom they more immediately concern. Our 
business is simply to judge Professor Fawcett’s book as we should 
judge a manifesto from Mr. Mill or Mr. Odger, and to give the 

t estimate we can of its intrinsic worth without further reference 
to the position of its author. Thus much only need be said in 
passing, that if the rising generation of Cambridge men imbibe 
the principles of their- authorised teacher, we may expect that 
a supply of very advanced young Radicals will be speedily turned 
out upon the world. Or rather, we might expect it if we did not 
remember that the teaching of our official superiors sometimes 
acts by repulsion rather than attraction. 

Without inquiring further into this question, we-may say that 
such of our readers as are familiar with Professor Fawcett’s 
writings may know pretty well what to t. The doctrines 
which he preaches have at least the merits of simplicity and con- 
sistency. He has told us constantly that whilst the rich are 
growing richer, the poor, if not growin: orer, are certainly not 
making any corresponding advance. He i given us his reme- 
dies, which consist principally in a compulsory system of educa- 
tion, and in the general adoption of the co-operative system in 
manufactures and agriculture. Some parts of that teaching, to | 
the plain truth, are becoming a little tiresome by repetition. We 
have heard the story of the Rochdale Pioneers, of Mr. Briggs’s 
colliery, and of the Assington farm, so very often, that we are 
half inclined to cry, enough! For heaven’s sake let us for once 
assume the justice of Aristides, and pass on to hagas | a little 
newer. In adopting such yanguage, however, we shoul pec 
be over hasty, as we should certainly missing the real 
merits of Professor Fawcett’s ing. ‘Whatever his faults, 
literary or otherwise, he has in fact certain merits which de- 
serve recognition, and which, we fear, are not generally allied 
with an amusing style. He sees certain sides of the questions 
he treats with extreme clearness; he has a vigorous though not 
a flexible mind; and he on hammering a with extreme 
pertinacity, and with little variety, at two or three points on 
which he well deserves to be heard. From a purely lite 

int of view, there is at first sight not much to be said for these 
ectures; there is little vivacity of illustration or ingenuity of 
statement; we might almost say, without injustice, that they 
are decidedly dull, and we cannot deny that they are dry. Yet 
they have a merit which, even in a literary point of view, is not 
contemptible ; any man who knows what he means, and expresses 
himself vigorously, however inelegantly, may attain a certain 
impressiveness which will ss give more real force to his 
writings than belongs to those of professional artists. To this 
undeniably good quality Professor Fawcett adds another, which 
by some persons would perhaps be less readily anticipated. His 
book is thoroughly honest, and honest in the sense of speaki 
unpalatable truths to the working-classes. We need not 
whether he does not, in some respects, unconsciously flatter their 
prejudices; but, considering his political position, he certainly 
deserves credit for very clearly exposing some of their errors, 
However extreme the position which he has taken up, he is before 
all things a political economist; and though his loyalty to the 
British Constitution, as most of us understand it, may be very 

uestionable, he is quite incapable of deserting his allegiance to 

althus or Mr. Mill. 

Thus, for example, Professor Fawcett attacks with considerable 
energy some of the popular remedies proposed for pauperism. He 
does not believe in emigration as a panacea; he denounces the 
boarding-out system; and he proves that the cultivation of waste 
land would produce but a very temporary relief. In most of these 
arguments we can go along with him; and we are glad to find 
that his Radical proclivities do not induce him to accept the whole 
platform of some sentimental Radicals. In spite of all that can 


* Pauperism; its Causes and Remedies. Henry Fawcett. London and 
New York: M &Co. 1871. aad 
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be urged, there is too much disposition to overlook the fact that 
paying e for doing nothing is not the way to get rid of 
— h some general impression has ps been 
illed into the public mind that promiscuous charity increases 
the evil which it is meant to cure, other applications of the 
principle are constantly overlooked, and we have to meet in all 
manner of forms proposals for modes of relief calculated to destroy 
the remaining spirit of independence amongst the poor. So far 
as Professor Fawcett labours to prove that pauperism cannot 
be seriously diminished by any means which do not raise the 
moral and intellectual a: Pom f of the people, he is inculcating 
a doctrine the general acceptance of which is urgently needed. 
Nothing, for example, can be better than his proof that we 
cannot expect to rid ourselves of the burden bb summarily 
discharging it upon our colonies or the United States. The senti- 
mental advocates of an unlimited State-supported emigration 
would do well to study his arguments, and perhaps they may be 
led to see the danger of admitting the principle that Government 
is bound to find room for everybody who is too improvident to 
take care of himself. When, however, Professor Fawcett comes 
to deal with other parts of the problem, we think that the limi- 
tation of his point of view sometimes produces an injurious 
effect. We — take, for example, his attack upon the Poor- 
laws, with much of which we can agree. He denounces the 
system of out-door relief, which, as he shows with much force, 
tends to demoralize all its recipients. If a poor man has saved a 
small annuity by painful industry, he is placed in a positively 
worse position than his neighbour who, by spending everything 
as it comes, has qualified himself to receive a pension from the 
Union. For this reason, he would abolish the out-door system 
as speedily as possible; and he then naturally comes to the 
question whether the same considerations would not lead equall 
to the abolition of the Poor-law altogether. Why not abolis 
workhouses, and leave the relief entirely to the operation of 
private charity? To this he replies that, if workhouses were 
suppressed, such an impetus would be given to private charity 
that the remedy would be worse than the disease. In fact his 
argument would come to this—all gratuitous distribution of money 
is an evil; it would be better if no private persons and no State 
official ever gave anything to anybody. At the same time, as he 
pathetically remarks, “sympathy and compassion are such general 
characteristics of human nature, that efforts will always be made to 
relieve the sufferings of the indigent.” Whilst those weaknesses - 
should we call them vices ?) remain in existence we cannot attain the 
true economist’s ideal. But though “sympathy and compassion” 
cannot be extirpated, their baneful consequences may be reduced 
to a minimum. This, he thinks, will be accomplished by enforcing 
the workhouse test strictly, and thus only giving relief on the 
severest possible terms. The workhouses, too, might be cut away 
if we could rely upon putting down private efforts to supplant 
them. At oper however, the public mind is not educated u 
to that pitch, and workhouses may be defended on the groun 
that they at least keep a larger action of private persons out of 
the field. The assumption strikes us as doubtful. It would be 
very difficult to prove, and certainly Professor Fawcett has not 
proved, that, if poor-rates were abolished altogether, voluntary 
effort would supply an equal amount of funds. But, however this 
— be, we should dispute the accuracy of the argument. The real 
evil is not so much that the relief afforded is too large, as that it 
is too indiscriminate. The great evil of all systems of Poor-law 
relief, whether outdoor or indoor, is that they substitute me- 
chanical rigidity of action for an intelligent attention to individual 
cases. Charity is simply mischievous so long as it is distributed 
equally to the Deierviog and undeserving, and affords a certain refuge 
to culpable improvidence. The object to be aimed at is not so much 
to suppress it altogether as to direct it skilfully. It is possible to 
give help in such a way as to stimulate qualities rather than 
to check them ; but only possible on condition of careful individual 
attention. What is needed is more personal help and less money. 
At present we try to evade our responsibilities by shifting them off 
= a fixed system of administrative machinery. That is undoubt- 
ly bad; but we should not do much better by leaving them 
altogether untouched. The result would probably be that there 
would still be a great mass of poverty ing on to the out- 
skirts of society rather more hopeless and discontented than 
ever. is — 4 not so to cut off one 
icular of our system, though it ma: e most ant] 
vidual intelligence into the whole. A closer association between 
the poorest classes and those who are able to give them advice 
and assistance will always be desirable; and to that end we 
should modify or supersede the system which at present intervenes 
between the givers and the receivers ; but simply to abolish a part 
or the whole would still leave us in face of difficulties as great as 
the —, ones. In short, Professor Fawcett’s assault upon all 
forms of charity strikes ‘us as rather too undiscriminating, and we 
believe that that virtue may still be retained in our morals, whilst 
having a better direction given to it. 

Not to mention some other points which have struck us, we 
think that the book is calculated to be very useful as an uncom- 
ee presentation of one very important view of the question. 

puts what we may call the pure politico-economical view with 
gteat force; and though we think that it requires to be com- 
plemented by other considerations, that view certainly requires 
to be vigorously enforced. Meanwhile, to prove that Professor 


Fawcett can attend to other aspects of social questions, we must 
just notice his very forcible plea for the preservation of commong, 
ie his ardour, he almost seems to fall in with his sentimental 
antagonists; but there is sound sense in his remarks, and he 

to bring his arguments very successfully within the shelter of 
strict political economy. We hope in particular that he may be 
able to call attention to the case of Epping Forest ; which is the 
best and almost only recreation-ground for thousands at the East. 
end of London, and which is in danger of being lost from the ° 
supineness of Government in enforcing their undoubted rights, 
Mr. Gladstone gave a promise of energetic action, and when the 
promise was brought under Mr. Lowe’s notice, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer observed that the Prime Minister’s statement wag 
“ all very oracular,” and merely meant “to please everybody,” 
This instructive anecdote will be found at length in p. 263 of 
Mr. Fawcett’s book, and we commend it to the attention of aj] 
readers. As Mr. Fawcett truly says, other false steps in legisla. 
tion may be remedied, or may be aay | the prelude to somethi 
better; but a destruction of Epping Forest once allowed oul 
never be repaired. Shall we trust to Mr. Gladstone’s promise or 
to Mr. Lowe's interpretation? We hope that the matter may 
receive the serious attention of‘Parliament. 


ITERNE.* 


bby must have vexed Mr. Trench, flushed by the success of his 
first book, to have been advised by friends “ on no account to 
publish ” a “general sketch of the history of Ireland from the 
earliest period ” which he had prepared. It was “ all written at the 
time when the Irish Land Bill was the subject of the keenest cun- 
troversy in Parliament,” and Mr. Trench’s advisers feared that “it 
might do irreparable mischief.” We doubt that result, but we 
commend the discernment which it would seem did not object to 
the industrious agent’s reappearance in public as a romance-writer, 
His historical researches have evidently startled him, and he has 
felt bound to publish his ingenuous surprise at the “ improve- 
ments” effected by the Tudors and their deputies, at the Stuart 
deceptions and at Cromwellian evictions, which he conceives 
account for such “ realities of Irish life” as he has described. He 
has read Mr. Froude’s History, and, by a happy concurrence of 
Elizabethan annals and personal experience, a theory has been 
born to Mr. Trench. A theory is a real boon to the perplexed 
conscience of an Irish proprietor, and theories may be evolved 
readily from the incoherent and unexampled past of Iveland. A 
people that has been, to use Sir John Davies’s words, so lorg “ brayed 
as it were in a mortar with sword, famine, and pestilence,” will offer 
irregular phenomena, and uneasy landlords may choose explana- 
tions at will where so much is unparalleled. Zerne is an effort 
to account for the continuance of agrarian trouble when Parlia- 
ment has done all it can in the way of just legislation. We fear 
that “all the king’s horses and all the king’s men” will find it 
hard to “ set Humpty Dumpty up again,” or alter the consequences 
of the past; and on the whole it might be well to let Humpty 
Dumpty begin a new career, and make the best of his evil case, 
This patient sufferance of Irish reconstruction does not, how-. 
ever, satisfy the fussy persons who, their heads full of English 
ideas, wish to see our manners and customs, the growth of quite 
different conditions, reproduced in Ireland. To account for the 
unpopularity of his well-meant efforts at reform Mr. Trench refers 
us to Elizabethan cruelties, and in explanation of the Irish “house- 
father's” passionate attachment to his land-holding, however 
small, the author of Jerne can only tell us how often the rents 
of Irish estates have been transferred since Strongbow’s colonists 
first imposed feudal customs and taught a new code of land law. 
Doubtless the frequent and thorough confiscation of Irish pro- 
perty has much disturbed faith in the stability of titles; but the 
claims of some dozens of O-s and Macs to districts which their an- 
cestors possessed has only collaterally to do with the determination 
to call his home his own which exists in the Roman Catholic Irish 
nt, whether he be of Celtic, Norman, or mixed English race. 
ut whether Irish landlords confess the truth, or endeavour, as 
Mr. Trench does, to shift their responsibilities to the shadowy 
shoulders of ancient oppressors, the greater number of those who 
complain of the inherited land war are active agents in it. Nor is 
it easy for such men as Mr. Trench, the hero of squared estates, 
the viceroy of absentees, the stirring representative of Protestantism 
and modern civilization, to comprehend his opponents in the 
struggle. From his point of view Jerne is a clever and ingenious 
sketch ; but if we accept such a point of view we render ourselves 
as incapable of just judgment, sympathy, or success in Irish affairs 
as the “ascendant” party in the sister island have hitherto proved 
themselves. Such pictures are eminently mischievous, and th 
ostensible patriotism and candour of Mr. Trench’s last romance 18 
even less agreeable to a thoughtful observer of Hibernian pheno 
mena than the rough violence and egotism of his Realities of Trish 


e. 
ie do not of course deny that from the extraordinary past has 
come the ss present of Ireland, and Paddy is the product to 
a certain degree of the national cataclysms enumerated by his apo- 
logists from the bardic down to the penny-press era. His singular 
virtues and elastic powers have been fostered by the periodical 


Jerne, A Tale. By W. Steuart Trench, 2 vols, London: Longmaas 
& Co. 1871. 
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martyrdom of his race, His curious antagonism to English civili- 
gation and material progress is partly traceable to the poverty 
and outlawry in which he was kept while his masters were pros- 
perously trading and ing in every quarter of the globe; but 
it is uncandid, and indeed absurd, to publish sensational sketches 
jn which theatrical Ribbonmen shake their fists at Queen Bess, 
while landlords, models of Protestant virtue and horsemanship, 
try in vain to make good boys of the savage creatures, and get 
slugged, which somehow seems worse than shot, for their pains. 
We are sincerely glad that appropriate illustrations do not ac- 
company the lette of Jerne, such as those which depicted 
the natives in Mr. Trench’s first ; but even without them the 
falsest notions are popularized in such exaggerated descriptions. 
The foibles of gentle and simple alike are flattered, while the 
strength and beauty of the domestic habits and Christian virtues of 
Irish life are despised. Not a Swift, a Berkeley, or a Burke can 
compensate the evil that the fatal humbug of such romance as Mr. 
Trench’s has done, now to the upper classes, now to the peasantry. 
It is already sufficiently hard to explain Irish motives and cha- 
racter to their English rulers, candidly anxious as they begin to be 
about right comprehension of the troubled province ; and distorted 
and misconstrued facts such as those supplied by Jerne make mutual 
understanding more difficult. Mr. Trench’s “chieftains” and Mile- 
sian princes Zz not exist, but if they did, they would be incapable 
of bombast and vulgarity, which are common enough among the 
Anglo-Irish who have assumed the airs of feudal chiefs. We are 
once more treated to the pump and tubs we know so well, and 
Ierne is a stage whereon the wild Irish princess plays the usual 
, assisted by a Teague, and with plenty of shillelaghs, faction 
Phis, Ribbonmen, stupid police, and Lakes of Killarney as acces- 
sories. ‘here is also an amiable young Saxon conqueror, who 
goes through several of Mr, Trench’s experiences, and is as inge- 
puous and hoaxable an Englishman as any Orange instructor could 
wish to convince of Celtic eccentricities. We could tolerate all 
this if it were not offered to the credulous public as “ fact.” We 
are even interested in Mr. Trench when he relates his own adven- 
tures. His prowess in whale boats under the most terrific cireum- 
stances that the Atlantic can uce is remarkable. He seems 
indifferent to five-foot walls, and the widest dykes are to him 
delightful incidents. He permits his numerous admirers to know 
that he is a “ spiritist,” for he says, “who could read that most 
interesting account, printed by a youthful heir to an earldom, and 
circulated by his friends, y veya with the wonderful preface of 
his noble father, and deny the existence of the strange spiritual 
manifestations which ave there so vividly described ? e con- 
siders grouse-shooting cruel, for we find the hero brought by the 
heroine’s arguments to a state of remorse in which he says, “I do 
not think I will ever shoot again.” But we are eamadion to an 
opinion so singular in an Irish squire by abundant blunderbuss 
and revolver business afterwards, when we are introduced to the 
sport of “ springing” murderers, beating for rebels, and duelling 
at six paces. - Mr. Trench’s must be a very exciting life, but we 
ask ourselves why admirably civilized and even pious improv 
regretful of the past, and affectionate to existing Paddies, shoul 
still be on the war-path. Can it be such as he who maintain the 
land battle, at least on one side, and, in order to conceal their steady 
resistance to the national aspiration, which has lately become the 
national right, tell us obsolete stories of estates confiscated centu- 
ries ago? They do not say anything of the labour, hopes, and 
home affections that have been confiscated on estates managed 
by the trading maxims of those numerous land-jobbers who have 
used the rigours of feudal tradition for money-getting purposes. 
While we are far from accusing indiscriminately of rapacity all 
the adventurers who have invested in Irish spoils since Strong- 
bow’s time, the exceptions to the rule have, we fear, become rarer 
a3 the two nations, Protestant and Catholic, became further 
separated, and under seemingly impartial law diverged more 
widely in pelities and religion, Probably there never was less 
harmony of aim, less mutual consideration, than there is now 
between the lords and the labourers on Irish estates. But while 
we make allowance for the prejudices of an energetic and locall 
successful Irish agent, we protest against his statements. We 
excuse him for the class blindness which prevents his understanding 
that deportation of working-men, clearing, draining, and turnip- 
culture will not cure Irish woes, or will but dangerously enlarge 


Trishmen—and there are some we know even among 


the area of Irish discontent. Wanting in that comprehension of, | 


and respect for, the Irish peasant’s desires which is due to them 
on every ground, the enterprising lord of an Irish parish, deter- 
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of their presence. Nor are we surprised that really patriotic 


lon. 
“ascendant” class—should resent the misconception of the 
national character and popular will which is betrayed by such 
gentry as are of Mr. Trench’s way of thinking. The re-invasion 
of their estates by the absentees, even in the wake of a Guelf, 
would bring no true ferme J between themselves and the 
peasantry unless indeed the landlords adopted some “ mere Irish ” 
 paoer a but of that there seems at present little ae 
eantime Jerne will be read as a solution of all Irish aiftic ties, 
and being in the style to which we English have grown used, its 
faults grammar, faults of taste, glaring improbabilities, and 


The story opens in a corner of Kerry with the scenery of which 
the author is familiar, but does he expect us to believe in his 
O’Sulevans? They are representatives of the Princes of Beare, a 
rank better known three hundred years than now ; extremel 
poor, which is likely enough; more or less rebellious, which is 
also not impossible ; but beautiful and cultivated and capable of 
uttering noble sentiments by the hour, which is less probable. We 
make bold to say that Mr. ch never knew one of the womanly 
Kerry girls to be called Ierne, or clothed fantastically as was Miss 
O’Sulevan, his heroine. She carried a “highly wrought dagger” 
and “a tiny revolver,” in her leathern indie were “miniature 
cartridges,” she was equipped with a silver whistle, a “ little rifle 
hung by an embroidered strap upon her shoulder,” and she was 
accompanied by a wolf-dog called Leogaire, to prove, we pre- 
sume, that Mr. Trench has heard of St. Patrick's royal convert. 
A faithful retainer, Teague by name and nature, does the Paddy 
business, looks after his foster-brother Prince Donald in his 
Fenian drillings, brings Miss Ierne’s flirtation to a good end, 
flourishes his shillelagh, endures the tedium of a Phenix trial, 
and hides among Tipperary Ribbonmen from the police. Having 
wonderfully esca Fi aa’ ag he saves himself and his friends from 
drowning through a series of Atlantic groundswells, squalls, and 
oceanic eccentricities in which Mr. Trench ind without fear 
of contradiction from readers only acquainted with the English 


ile her brother is away on rebel business, Princess Ierne, 
in full fig and quite Ossianic temper, meets on the mountains 
a Saxon youth with whom she is at once on familiar and argu- 
mentative terms. She invites him to call her Ierne while he 
remains “ Sir Stranger,” for he withholds his name even when he 
has a two days in the Sulevan “ mansion” in the enjoyment 
of Moore’s melodies, Irish history, harps, guitars, unfinished 
sketches, and all the conventional belongings of an Irish heroine. 
Ierne discourses, as she rows her skiff, on the doings of Henry II. 
but the Saxon is rescued by Teague from so trying a position and 
taken to a pattern, where he “ wrastles a fall” ja | vanquishes the 
O’Gallevan. He is only saved from O’Gallevan vengeance by the 
arrival of the O’Sullevan, and almost before he has had time to 
draw breath he is called on to fight a duel with the O’Dempsy. 
His second in the affair is a “chieftain,” by name Macquarral, t 
like of whom we trust we not come across next time we 
by his castle near the Gap of Dunloe. The anonymous Saxon hero 
is wounded, but Ierne, in her skiff with a doctor, “runs her little 
hoat into a creek” close by the scene of action. The invalid is, 
during convalescence, abundantly instructed in Irish affairs out of 
Mr. Froude’s tenth volume. He recovers, however,-sufficiently to 
attend Teague’s trial for Phoenix misdemeanours, an eminent 
Q.C. jeers and sneers until “Sir Stranger” is driven to declare 
himself Alexander Fitznorman, Earl of Killarney. The Court is 
thrilled, Teague escapes by the help of Head-centre Stephens, and 
“the Earl ”—which assertion of rank, we may observe, is not as 
common among the Irish as the English middle classes—bursts in 
full splendour on the Celtic princesses. After some tall talk about 
Norman invaders, “ my lord” is accepted as a friend. Next day 
he departs to his Tipperary estates on what we may term the 
Quest of the Irish Cure. He installs himself on a visit to a Mr. 
“ Wildduck” Hardon, whose experiences would certainly induce 
confusion in an English mind, and who would certainly 
be the worst possible guide to a proprietor anxious to understand 
the Tipperary difficulty. Mr. Trench tries to account by Crom- 
wellian causes for the traditional residence of the Devil in Borris- 
’oleigh and its neighbourhood. We admit the consequences of 
his remark that « the gentlemen of Tipperary are many of them 
the successors of the officers of Cromwell ”; and we like the justice 
Doherty’s opinion that “nothing could exceed the reck- 


‘mischievous unreality will be condoned. 


mined in the first instance that it shall ey well, is surprised to | lessness of life which prevailed among the pe om except that 


find that his tenants look at the affair from another standpoint. 
Then, like Mr. Trench, he talks the regulation jargon about 
apathy, religious Brian Boroimhe, 
what. The author of Jerne, however, seems to doubt the value 
of his own system, to doubt of the whole social structure which 
has been imposed on Ireland by the dominant class. He can find 
no remedy for landlord “ tumbling” and agrarian outrage, but 
by appeal to the instinctive lo of the people. In small 
capitals he suggests a Royal Residence as the only cure, but it is 
trae soapy how much the presence of merely representative 

oyalty might impair that veneration for supreme authority which 
belongs to the Irish peasant, not because, but in spite of, the 
English Crown. ‘And. even if returning absentees and excited 
mm rally round a Royal Highness, offer him daily steeple- 
chases, and drive deer by dozens within easy shot, so long as 
they maintain their present temper we doubt the healing power 


| which 
eltic | are curious to 
heaven knows | greeted Lord Ki 


prevails among the gentry ” of that district. We 

know how much of murderous opposition that 
y's reforms is due to such a gentry. Mean-: 
time, though it is exciting to make acquaintance with Black 
Hughs and with the operations of the Irish secret tribunals, they do 
—- the part in the national life which is assi to them by 
w martyrs to Celtic practices. Peasant confederations there 
are, as Lord Hastingten has discovered, but even on Mr. Trench’s 
showing they are chiefly defensive of certain rights of which the 
people are —s Now circumstances have for many generations 
increased the divergence, religious and political, between the pea- 
sants and the land-dealers, until the Protestant proprietor and the 
Papist tenant are almost antagonistic in temper, custom, and 
aspiration. Lord Killarney’s improvements are, in most cases, to 
the peasants positive injuries. To “pay” and be “respectable” 
is the final aim of the average “‘improver.” The desires of the 
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imaginative, versatile, and unmaterialistic cottier are quite other. | Cantons is, politically speaking, 


Law, which the landlord has too often used as a goad or a strait- 


waistcoat for his rackrented tenants, is not much esteemed by them. | 


Order, which to proprietors means increasing rents and imitation 
of English manners, has to the creature of the disorderly past a 
different meaning, and society is built, in his belief, on other than 
commercial pen, Seely It is not easy for passionate Ribbonmen 
to appreciate the merits of a comfort and wealth they never pos- 
pte and doubtless it is hard for active agents to be patient with 
unambitious families who resent like so many wasps the disturbance 
of their homes. Yet there is much to be said for the Irishman’s 
view of life. It has been out of fashion for two or three hun- 
dred years, but there is a reaction in its favour where commercial 
principles have been pushed too far. Meantime Irish landlords 
are, with some honourable exceptions, curiously indifferent to the 
true conditions by which they may remain proprietors—now that 
their titles as foreposts of the English garrison, defenders and 


of a higher kind. Here ig, 
land whose original connexion with the Confederation 

simply |that of being conquered and held in long subjection 
by one of its members, a land whose blood, language, ang 


_ traditions were all of them alien from those of the original Cop. 


federates, but which has now taken its place alongside of it, 
old masters as a free and equal member of the same Fi 
body. Vaud, after its long subjection to Burgundian Kings, to 
Savoyard Dukes, and to Bernese oligarchs, was able to start at 
once as a free commonwealth side by side with the elder § 
and to become one of the most important and respected a 
them. Hard by, neighbouring and kindred to the people who 
thus suddenly sprang into political life, is Geneva, with its ] 
republican history; a city turbulent doubtless on occasion and 
retaining its turbulent elements still, but which yet, in its political, 


_ theological, and literary eminence, shows how a single city, of 


py of the Protestant faith, and controllers of Irish rebel- | 
0) 


n are declared void. . 
But let us return to Lord Killarney, and admire his acrobatic 
feats in pursuit of the two murderers who had despatched in the 
hastliest way his bailiff. We are surprised indeed at his escape, 
o Princess Ierne’s personation of a ghost, which frightened away 
the same enterprising murderers as they lay in wait for their prey ; 
and the “ wake ” of ‘Black Hugh is quite harrowing. Mr. Trench 
is probably the best acquainted of men with those scenes of 
“poetic turbulence ” and “ romantic violence” in which he says 
he has lived, and his report of which will doubtless gratify the 
lovers of melodrama. For our part, we are glad when we escape 
from the excitements of “improving,” and return with “the Earl” to 
the perils of Atlantic “ hoists,” love-making, and Fenian arguments, 
which are rebutted triumphantly by the suggestion of a Ro al 
Residence in Ireland. Ierne with dignity rejects the Saxon invader 
and he returns to his London coverts. d we hoped the en 
had come, but the O’Sulevans reappear at a tremendous May- 
fair drum, adorned with such grace and dignity, with a minia- 
ture Irish harp, a diamond star of immense value, emeralds 
of the finest quality, and altogether so surprising, that the 
appropriate “low w r” follows them, and Lord Killarney 
is recaptured on the spot. Differences of creed alone are sufficient 
to check the course of true love, and after some displays of horse- 
womanship in Rotten Row which must have petrified the Fee 
Terne tries convent life. Not finding it suited to her inte 


no extraordinary size, can in all intellectual respects raise itself 
to the level of kingdoms and nations. Then, south of the Lake, 


_ lies the land which Bern conquered but did not keep, which f¢lj 


back into the hands of priests and princes, to be handed back. 
wards and forwards from one Power to another, and to become 
one of the diplomatic difficulties of Europe. Between Vaud and 
Chablais, united in race, language, and early history, whatever 
distinction there is springs wholly from political causes. There is 
political life to the north of the Lake, political deadness to the 
south. Yet it must be remembered that during the long period of 
Bernese rule, Vaud really enjoyed no more of political freedom than 
Chablais did. It might even have been thought that the yoke 
of a foreign oligarchy would be in every way worse than the yoke 
of a native prince. Yet it is clear that the Bernese rule in Say. 
did in some way afford a political education to Vaud which never 
fell to the lot of Chablais. The subjects of a commonwealth, cut 
off as they may be from all share in the political rights of that 
commonwealth, do still at least learn the alphabet of Rented: If 
they have no enjoyment of the thing itself, they at least become 
familiar with its shadows and formule. The Very inconsistency 
of men who, with such formule on their mouths, hold other men 
in political subjection may of itself supply matter for political 
speculation and instruction. Besides this, though the rule of a 
nate may be fully as arbitrary and selfish as that of a despot, yet 


| its selfishness is likely to be of a more enlightened kind. Its 


ectual 


needs, she afterwards joins her brother, who has been -ent on a 


“ high mission in the Colonial service.” Lord Killarney, making 
his grand tour, finds them “ located in Australia.” Earnest study 
of the Bible has led to the “complete change of all” Miss 
O’Sulevan’s religious convictions, and she sees nothing to object to 
in a marriage with the man of her heart. This is, we submit, 


| Savoy, under its own Dukes, was 


selfishness will be systematic and orderly, not wayward and capri- 
cious. Add to all this that, as the Dukes of Savoy went on losing 
territory to the north of the Alps and gaining territory to the 
south, they became essentially Italian princes, and their original 
Duchy was neglected or thought of only as a nursery for soldiers, 
ractically as much under a 


_ foreign government as Vaud was under the Government of Bern. 


hardly a fit ending for the career of a Princess of Beare, and we > 


are curious to know what took the place of “all her religious 


convictions.” Does the author suggest that the renunciation of | 


her faith by Ierne should typify the abandonment of theirs by 
the inhabitants of the “Holy Isle”? If so, he is prudent when 
he avoids prophecy of what might replace her vanished faith. 


Yet we do not wonder at the irritation felt by Mr. Trench | 


towards a religion which has to a certain extent checked the 
land trade in Ireland. It has preserved obsolete principles and 
nourished a national feeling that is not easily forgiven‘ when it 
interferes with “ improvements” such as those attempted by the 
author of Zerne. Yet the vitality and passionate virtues that have 
been fostered by the circumstances of Irish history have their 
worth. Attachment, even to bloodshed, for his hearth, is probably 
the best safeguard of the peasant from Fenian or revolutionary 
infection. ‘That, we allow, is dangerous in the present condition of 
Europe, but as for other difficulties in dealing with Paddy we 
imagine that they are the creation of the lately ascendant ety ; 
and we hold that it is not impossible that some day a million of 
Munster boys, Ribbonmen included, may prove more valuable 
than a million of the East London masses. Meantime we ho 
that too energetic improvement may not be practised on the 
existing race of Irish cottagers. 


THE SHORES OF LAKE LEMAN.* 


HIS is a very pleasantly written account, y historical, 

partly yong mare of part of that central region of the Conti- 
nent which has been called the “ playground” of Europe, but 
which, from another point of view, may be said to be its 
schoolroom. The Romance-speaking cantons of Switzerland, 
that fragment of the old Burgundian Kingdom which has 
escaped being swallowed up in the Parisian maelstrém, have an 
interest of their own, distinct from that which belongs to the 
German cradle-land of. the Confederation. The great charm of 
the primitive Cantons is that there, and there alone, we may see 
the oldest form of Teutonic freedom kept on by an unbroken suc- 
cession, hale and vigorous, to our own day. It is a form of 
freedom with which it would be sacrilege to meddle on its 
own soil, but which would probably not bear transplanting else- 
where. Its interest, therefore, partakes in some measure of the 
nature of antiquarian curiosity. The interest of the Burgundian 


* Genéve et les Rives du Leman. Par Rodolphe Rey. Paris: La Croix. 
Genéve et Bale: Georg. 1868. 


And we suppose that we are bound to add yet again that the south 
side of the Lake is Catholic and the north side Protestant. Atall 
events the north and south sides present one of the most striking 
— contrasts to be anywhere found between two closely 

indred populations. Had Bern kept her southern conquests, we 
should have lost the opportunity of studying this remarkable con- 
trast. But the cause of political advancement would have greatly 
gained, and some of the political difficulties of our own time would 
have been avoided. 

M. Rey goes through all these points clearly and pleasantly, 
besides describing the physical aspect, and the social and intellec- 
tual condition, of the country and its several parts. The history 
of this part of the world is one of the parts of European history 
which the popular mind is least able to take in; and no wonder, 
for it has to do with the mysterious Kingdom of Burgundy. 
People are led away by the Roman and by the modern map, by 
the names of Helvetia and Switzerland, and are apt to fancy that 
a country so called has had a continuous being. M. Rey clearly 
draws the distinction between “ Helvétie tudesque” and “ Hel- 
vétie romande” or “welche,” but we could be well pleased to 
get rid of the word “ Helvétie” altogether, Once, and we think 
only once, M. Rey lets slip the words “ origines frangaises,” as 
applied to “1a Suisse romande.” Asa matter of geography, as 4 
matter of modern politics, M. Rey is thoroughly right in looking 
on Teutonic and rascal Switzerland as forming one whole, 
neither part of which could stand without the other. But we 
must not forget that their political connexion is quite modern, that 
up to the fifteenth century they had no more to do with one 
another than any two neighbouring countries must have. Also 
it should be remembered that, though German Switzerland was 


| once re of Germany, what is sometimes misleadingly called 
| Frenc 


Switzerland never was part of France. A fragment of 
Germany, a fragment of Burgundy, a fragment of Italy, have been 
separated by political causes from the mass of their several stocks, 
and have formed an artificial nation. 

In his sketch of the history of these Burgundian lands M. Rey 
begins with Geneva. The history of Geneva is pre-eminently @ 
history of the old Greek type, the history of a city. Few even 
among civic commonwealths have been so exclusively civic, few 
have held so small a territory beyond the city walls ; even now that 
the territory of the Canton fas been increased by a small French and 
a small Savoyard district, Geneva remains in extent the smallest 
Canton of the Confederation. The city, with its hilltop crowne 
by the cathedral, forms one of the best specimens of those Celtic 
hill-fortresses which grew into Roman and mediwval towns. 
Mentioned casually, alike in the days of Cesar and in the days of 
Charles, it grew into importance, like the rest of trans-Juran 
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Burgundy, mainly from its position at the foot of the Alps near the 
gundy all the chief teeubeens of the Continent. The future 
city of Calvin first grew into notice as an ecclesiastical principality, 
a city governed by its bishop. Then, as usual, the burghers 
wrested civic privileges from the ecclesiastical Prince, and by the 
charter of 1387, granted by the Bishop Adhémar Fabri, the city 
ically became a republic with a highly democratic constitu- 


tion. It e at the same time a sort of capital of the neigh- 
pouring Savoyard lands, a frequent resort of the Savoyard nee 
many of whom were admitted to its citizenship. Then came the 


long series of attacks on the ——- of the Commonwealth made 
by the Dukes of Savoy, the party divisions of the ez ots and 
mammelus, the execution of Berthelier and the imprisonment of 
Bonnivard. The Bernese intervention saved the city from the 
Savoyard yoke, but the Bernese conquests no less hindered it 
from gaining any territory of its own. On the city, thus 
hemmed in both by friends en? enemies, a new calling fell; 
it became the dwelling-place of Calvin, the holy city of the 
extremer and austerer Protestantism, the source from which the 
new Gospel went forth to cause those religious and political 
divisions which so long formed the history of France. But the 
rigour of the Calvinistic theocracy could no more last than the 
moral reform wrought by Zwingli at Ziirich and by Borromeo at 
Luzern, After the repulse of the famous escalade of 1589, the 
history of Geneva in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries has 
an interest political rather than theological. The Calvinistic 
sway had been an aristocratic sway; the democratic spirit of the 
old medieval commonwealth now woke again, and in the strug- 
gles of the different orders and different classes of inhabitants we 
might seem to be reading over again a story of the old Greek 
times. Then came the time of the intellectual and scientific 
eminence of Geneva, checked for a while by its temporary an- 
nexation to the French despotism, but which came to life again 
om. It has seldom happened that so 
small a population has produced so many men, and we may add 


women, of eminence in various walks of intellect as came forth 


from Geneva during this period. M. Rey goes on to trace the 
history of Geneva, political and literary, down to the latest times, 
impartially pointing out the good and evil sides of the various 
changes and apne by no means sparing the well-known 
name of James Fazy. e gives an interesting sketch of the pre- 
sent condition of the city, political, intellectual, and social, and 
he pleads earnestly for social and philanthropic reforms, which 
have been forgotten among political revolutions. The danger of 
Geneva, a danger almost sure to arise in a State so purely civic, is 
the existence side by side of abject poverty and of what in those 
parts passes for wealth. 

After dealing with Geneva, M. Rey goes on to deal with the 
kindred land of Vaud. The history of the two has been widely 
different. Lausanne began as an ecclesiastical city, like Geneva, 
but it never went through the same strong municipal develop- 
ment. The country again, full of small towns, was also full of 
the castles of feudal lords, whose owners formed an important 
part of the chivalrous nobility of Savoy. Then came the dominion 
of Bern, then the establishment of Vaud as an independent can- 
ton; but it is plain that in some of the old feudal houses the re- 
membrance of the old state of things has lived through both these 
later stages. The works of Frederick de Gingins-La Sarraz, to 
which we have more than once called attention, breathe through- 
out the spirit, not of a Swiss citizen, but of a bearer of the two 
chivalrous names which were united in him. M. Rey goes care- 
fully through the political, angen and literary history of Vaud, 
a history full of interest, though not supplying the same excitin 
scenes as the various struggles and sevaiatlens of Geneva. It is 
in short the history of a province, and the history of a province 
does not rise to the same level as the history of acity. Then 
follows Wallis, or, as in the t case we may be content to 
write it, Valais, as we have to deal only with the Romance- 
speaking part of the canton. Wallis, as Wallis, has strictly 
nothing to do with the Lake region. Its connexion with it springs 
only from the fact that Wallis—then, be it remembered, a Federal 
commonwealth distinct from Switzerland—had, like Bern and 
Freiburg, conquered a certain portion of Savoyard territory. That 
territory it held as a subject district ; now the Romance- i 
Lower Wallis and the German-speaking Upper Wallis form one 
canton. Lastly M. Rey takes us south of the Lake to Chablais. 
This coun 
Savoy, he remarks, have found Longs | to tell their tale, but the 
Savoyard people have found noone. Yet their tale would be worth 
meee. It seems that, amidst the brilliant feudal nobility of Savoy 
tural liberties still lingered on for a long time in districts where a 
sepregietins and independent population were stirred up by the 
example of the Swiss to seek, unluckily in vain, to join them- 
selves on to their body. But, as a whole, Savoy remained a 
country devoted to princely government and priestly influence. 
The conquest. of Vaud by Bern, the ee conquest of 
Chablais itself, the annexation of Bresse an Bugey by France, 
destroyed the importance of Savoy, and made it no longer the 
centre but an outlying of the dominions of the prince to 
whom, till he became a Bos, it gave his highest title. Still the 
Savoyard nobility and clergy remained eminently royalist and 
Catholic, and, according to Af. Rey, it was their dislike to the 
advance of liberal principles ia the Piedmontese Monarch gene- 
tally which drove them into the arms of France. But he 


try, he tells us, wants an historian. The princes of 


desired that union with Switzerland to which they were entitled 

treaty, and which would have solved every problem, local and 
uropean, in the best possible way. It was perhaps hardly the 
business of the Emperor in the late treaty to look after other 
people’s affairs. Still, when France was made to disgorge in other 
quarters, it is an unpleasant thought that Lausanne still looks out 
on French territory, and that Geneva is still hemmed in by it as 
prison-house. 


CUNNINGHAM’S STRAIT OF MAGELLAN.* 
y= Strait of Magellan, with the coast adjoining, has long 
held a place of evil omen in the records or traditions of our 
naval science. To have been, directly or indirectly, the means of 
driving in succession two British commanders to suicide is 
enoug ute of a sinister kind. Nor 
are there wanting — for this unhappy notoriety. The 
ae damp and depressing climate, the absence of most of 
the wonted sources of interest or excitement, the horrible tedium 
of isolation where for months hardly a sail would break the 
monotony of the horizon, sufficiently explained, so the survivors 
reported, the desperate and fatal act of the first chief of the 
Survey. If the late esteemed Admiral Fitzroy fibre of 
mind and strength of body enough to bear him home through 
the ordeal, it need hardly be told with what terrible force 
the memory of the expedition haunted him in the shape of fortune, 
if not health, wrecked in zeal for the objects of the Survey. 
We are happy to find that the work thus interrupted or ill-starred 
has since that time fallen to the hands of an officer whose vigour 
and powers of resource have broken the spell which seemed to 
beset the spot. Captain R. C. Mayne, C.B., highly distinguished 
in the Baltic and in New Zealand, and at the present time ager 
of the French Atlantic Cable, by whom H.M.S. Nassau was 
commissioned in 1866, has carried through the complete survey 
of the Strait of ellan and the West Coast of Patagonia, 
settling conclusively the capabilities of the channel as an alterna- 
tive route with the long and dangerous navigation round the Horn, 
besides exhausting the hydrography of its shores and islands. 
For the bt jem of scientific exploration and research Dr. R. O. 
Cunningham was attached to the expedition, and the results of 
istory of the Strait of Mag and West Coast of Patagonia. 
Confining himself almost too strictly to his professional duties 
as naturalist, it has been beyond his ambition to provide a 
volume of light — for the general public, or a record of 
adventure for such as demand sensation and excitement. We 
would by no means recommend his book as amusing or stimu- 
lating to either class. Its merit will nevertheless be felt and 
appreciated by that more limited or select body of readers to 
whom the acquisition of fresh or suggestive fact is of more value 
than the literary dross in which they are presented, and whose 
taste may even be won rather than repelled by the technicalities 
which beseem and are hardly separable from a department of 
scientific study. Dr. Cunningham has had to labour, even 
within his own line of toil, under a twofold disadvantage. 
Not only is nature herself in that inhospitable region niggard 
of her wealth, but such slight harvest as she condescends to yield 
has before this been subject to the process of a by Mr. 
Darwin. There can hardly be much in the way of gleaning to be 
expected where such hands have worked before. It is all the more 
to the credit of Dr. Cunningham that he has found so much to 
add to our knowledge of the natural history and physical features 
of that comparatively barren of the world. 

The preliminary section of the voyage, diversified by visits to 
Monte Video, Rio, and other ports of the South American sea- 
board, offered few opportunities of observation at all novel in 
themselves, however full of new and vivid interest to a naturalist 
strange to the life of that teeming region. The earliest sign of 
approach to the proper ground of exploration met the eyes of our 
voyagers in the shape of that world-famed gigantic kelp which is 
blest by the mariner as a warning of hidden dangers ing his 
access to these rock-girt coasts. This wonderful as (Macrocystis 
pyrifera), the most gigantic of weeds, exists in vast belts around 
the coasts of Patagonia, Tierra del Fuego, and the Falkland 
Islands, ranging from the extreme south as far north as 42° on the 
West and 43° on the East coast. Dr. Hooker's account of this 
extraordinary plant in the Flora Antarctica has made it familiar 
to all who are interested in botanical studies. Dr. Cunni 
ham’s notice is mainly given in the words of Dr. Hooker, who 
in turn had the 7 of the observations of Darwin 
and earlier naturalists. the .prodigious length ascribed to 
these stems, popular belief ranging to 1,000 feet, some doubt 
may be entertained. In the voyage of the Erebus specimens 
were noticed rising in forty fathoms of water at an angle of 
45°, and streaming many eo —— along the surface, which 
gave a total length of 700 feet. Much depends, however, u 
whether the kelp was in such instances rooted to the sea- 
or detached and keeping its root-bed of rock suspended under 
water, in which state macrocystis is known to live a long time. 
Dr. Cunningham adverts to the difficulty experienced > the 


* Notes on the Natural History of the Strait of Magellan and West 
Coast of Patagonia, made coring of H.M.S. “ Nassau” in the 
0 . 


maintains that the mass of the people of Chablais and Faucigny 


Years 1866, ’67, °68, and ’69. Cunningham, MD. F.LS., &c., 
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“look out” in distinguishing floating from rooted specimens of 
the plant. The direction in which the e t branching fronds 
spread themselves out upon the surface of the water forms an 
unerring index to the ebb and flow of the tide. In the intricacies 
of these branches lurk innumerable polypes, crustacea, molluscs, 
and corallines. Few more beautiful sights were known to our 
author than that to be witnessed by leaning over the gunwale of 
a boat on a calm day and gazing through the clear depths of these 
submarine forests, in which fish swam about as birds fly through 
the trees of a wood. Not only is this the most charac- 
teristic feature of the country in a scientific point of view, but 

n it depends much of the whole economic fabric of nature. 
Me. Darwin compares these great aquatic forests of the Southern 
hemisphere with the vast terrestrial growths of the intertropical 
regions. Were the latter destroyed, not nearly so many species 
of animals would pak, he believes, as under the destruction 
of the kelp. Amidst the leaves or fronds of this wonderful alga 
live numerous species of fish which nowhere else find food and 
shelter. With their destruction the many cormorants, divers and 
other fishing birds, the otters, seals, and porpoises, would soon 
perish also. And, lastly, the Fuegian savage, the miserable lord 
of this miserable land, would redouble his cannibal feasts, decrease 
in number, and perhaps cease to exist. 

Evil as the repute of Tierra del Fuego may be as a where 
death and decay prevail, there are districts of the Strait which 
fully bear out what Captains King and Fitzroy have told of the 
luxuriance of vegetable growth. If Dr. Cunningham’s list of 
plants, grasses, and ferns met with in his excursions inland fails 
to add many specific novelties to the roll of the Flara Ant- 
arctica, it at least shows how fully and delightfully the hours of 
a botanist may be t in illustrating supe menting the 
fundamental elasses of Southern species there laid down. It is in 
the forms of animal life that the destitution of the country is more 
emphatically felt. .The very names of the “ Southern Desolation” 

iven to the westernmost island of the archipelago by Sir John 

arborough, and “ Port Famine,” so termed by Cavendish, in 1587, 
in memory of the tragic fate of Sarmiento’s four hundred Spanish 
colonists, speak of the nakedness of the land. On the mainland side 
of the Strait the fauna is richer and more diversified than in the 
islands to the south. The graceful guanacos which serve the 
Patagonian for food and clothing, and which, kept in a tame state, 
form an ornament to the park-like enclosures of high official 
residences, are famed from the earliest mention of them by 
Antonio Pigafetta, the companion of Magellan in his celebrated 
voyage. the to notice them in his 

> 
ae doubtfully described “many deer or she 


twelve hands high; their heads and necks are long like unto a 
camel’s, but their bodies and hinder parts resembling very much 
those of an horse.” Two ies of fox are common in the Strait, 
and a skunk of more than normal feetor, known to Captain Wood 
as the “ Huffer,” because “ when he sets sight on you, he’ll stand 
vapouring and patting with his fore feet upon the ground.” Cap- 
tain King, we are told, frequently found scent of the Mephitis 
Dr. Cunning thinks probable, from 

‘atagonica—clearly tible on board H.M.S. Adventw'e when 
anchored two miles onte Video, the wind blowing off shore. 
Of birds there are abundant and noble specimens, from the stately 
condor, soaring on wings which the older travellers hardly exagge- 


zated at eighteen feet in expanse, to the teal which sport in lively” 


flocks in the quiet inland waters. Two curious little birds were 
shot—the Thinocorus rumicivorus, and Attagis Falklandica—which 
it has been difficult to classify. The former of these Mr. Darwin 
describes as between a quail and a snipe, though Dr, Cunning- 
ham frequently mis’ it for a plover, whose habits it 
¢elosely resembles. The attagis is considerably larger in size, prettily 
mottled, somewhat like a quail in phimage. The most character- 
istic of all the Magellanic birds is the “steamer duck,” noticed in 
1582 by Pedro Sarmiento, and the theme of wonder among all 
subsequent visitors. This bird, called the “racehorse” by Cook’s 
is the biggest duck ever seen. The largest measured by 
Cunningham was 40 inches from the extremity of the beak to 
that of the tail, and weighed 13 pounds. But Cook speaks of 
one of which the weight was 29 pounds. Its short and slight 
wings, not having power enough for flight, serve to propel it along 
rather than through the water, and are used like the paddles of a 
steamboat. Aided by these, and by its strong, broad, webbed 
feet, it moves at a speed which we are told reaches from twelve to 
fifteen miles an hour. The young birds, our author holds, after 
eareful inspection of the anatomy, have the power of flight, which 
is lost owing to the increasing solidity of the bony structure, as 
well as to the dwarfing of the pinions. It is the difference thus 
due to age, not any specific variation, which led, he considers, to 
the belief in the existence of more than one species of micrcpterus. 
Its peculiar form of wing, coupled with its power of remain- 
ing a long time under water, constitutes it a striking link 
between the genera Anas and The absence of 
reptiles in Fuegia was commented on by Mr. Darwin, who, 
however, thought they might be found as far south as the 
Strait of Magellan, where the country retains the character 
of Patagonia. Dr. Cunningham was much interested in finding at 
San Isidro Point on the Fuegian side of the Second Narrows, and 
subsequently elsewhere in ia and at Port Gallegos, a small 
species of lisard » identical apparently with that met with by 


them Proctotretus Magellanicus. In the course of the voyage 
the western coast, south of latitude 42° S., a curious little 
ruped was brought off shore by the wooding party, in which oy 
author was delighted to recognise the Didelphys elegans, a my. 
supial not uncommon near Valparaiso and Concepcion, but never 
known hitherto further south than the River Lieubu, in lat. 37° 33° 
S. Fortune, in short, seems for ever throwing her favours Hd 
the way of those who keep their eyes open for them ; and in thig 
way our naturalist’s diary continued to fill with new and interest. 


~~ of information. 

e ethnology of the district also came in for its share of 
notice. Dr. Cunningham could not of course omit to verify, a 
far as possible, the traditional wonders of the stature of the Pata. 
gonian natives. The odd thing is, whether due to stricter try, 
of observation or to a real dwindling in the bulk of these reputed 
giants, that every successive report - them nearer and nearer 
to the inches of mankind in ordinary. By Cordova and Sarmiento 
they were set down as at least nine feet high. Anson brought 
them down to eight feet or so, and our common geography books 
to seven feet or thereabouts. The tallest of a party measured 
Dr. Cunningham, an old chief with thick white hair, came up to 
six feet ten inches. Like giants in general, these savages show g 
tendency to weakness about the knees. From the native habit of 
perpetually sitting, on horseback or in their canoes, the upper half 
of their frame has been developed in undue proportion to the rest, * 
On the southern side of the Strait humanity seems to be repre. 
sented pre Fuegian aboriginal in its lowest and least ho 
form. Little can be expected in the way of raising or civilizing 
atype like this. Its more probable fate is that of rapid extincti 
owing to increasing contact with European races. The offoct ef 
the Survey here recorded will be to hasten this inevitable result, 
Even during its progress a rapid change made itself felt. At the 
commencement of the Survey it was quite an event with Dry, 
aan, (ee to record a passing vessel, though heré and there a 
ba hulk or wide-strewn cargo testified to the loss of some 
ill-fated ship. Within the last year or two, under the enlightened 
encouragement of Seior Viel, the present Governor, the Pacitic 
Steam Navigation Company’s vessels have begun a service thro 
the Strait to and from Valparaiso, which oe probably by rm 
time become a regular fortnightly one in each direetion. To this 
valuable result, with its prospects of untold development in s 
the increasing security of the navigation due to the skilful. and 
patient labours of Captain Mayne and the officers under his com- 
mand must be held in no slight degree to have contributed. 


MM. Hombron and Jacquinot at Peckett Harbour, and named by 


IN THAT STATE OF LIFE.* 


— old battle between humanity and society, man as he is 
made by nature and man as he is fashioned by conven- 
tionality, between the things which he desires without sin and 
those which he is forbidden without reason, has furnished Mr, 
Aidé with the theme of his present novelette. This social combat 
always going on more or less confessedly is interesting ground to 
work, and affords infinite variety of ps Pp and treatment; the 
iconoclast having the advantage of being at once naughty and pure, 
of breaking aoe but not the Commandments, and so enlisting 
one’s sympathy for the boldness of his or her rebellion without 
exciting disapprobation on the score of his or her immorality, 
Which shallit be? Obedience to the traditions which have grown 
about that state of life in which we find ourselves placed by the 
accident of birth, ora frank return to first principles? Taking one’s 
life in one’s own hands and ordering it as it may seem best to one- 
self, without regard to the opinions of neighbours, without r 

for the aecepted rules of one’s condition, or meekly bending one’s 
neck to the arbi yoke of society, and wearing with a good 
grace the pinching shoe of which conventionalism has decreed the 
size and shape, no matter whether it pinches or not? This is the 
question which Mr. Aidé has without dogmatism in his 
pretty little book. 

A young girl, full of life and character, vigorous, wilful, honest, 
hating shams and subterfuges, but loving truth and human 
interests, above all things desiring work and freedom, but forced 
to consume her ardent youth in ladylike idleness and pai 
dependence on a stepmother and that stepmother’s husband—a 
girl bold in thought, unconventional in speech and action, but good 
and pure—this is the central figure of In that State of Life; and 
the means whereby she attempts to right the wrongs of her life, 
and to bring her nature and circumstances into harmony with each 
other, form the staple of the narrative. Neglected as her educa- 
tion had been, for she had not been taught even the flashy accom- 
plishments of her class, when the time comes for Maud Pomeroy 
to work out her redemption from conventionality and slavery, she 
has but few paths from which to choose. So she boldly takes one 
very much unsuited to her, and enters into service as a kind of 
under-maid or personal attendant to an elderly lady ; appropriating to 
herself a certificate of good conduct which she had obtained from the 
curate of the parish for a little maid of her own, whom her step- 
mother’s busband, Sir Andrew Herriesson, had unjustly dismissed. 
Thus she actually obtains her situation by means of a false cha- 
raeter, taking the maid’s name as her own, and using the certifi- 


* In that State . By Hamilton Aidé, Author of “Confidences,” 
&e, &e. 1 vol. Smith, Elder, & Co. 
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written for her, but contriving to justify herself on these | appear maidenly coyness, but the socom wdadtting of wo wich 
cate friendly gloss, "snd this second refusal.broke out a quarrel 


i a ve offence, and one punishable by law, certainl 
itself mind. In er to solve a ait 
ulty which seemed absolutely insurmountable, she caught at an 
edient which, if not strictly right, could at least do no harm to any one. 
the virtues wherewith Mr. had accredited the little school-girl 
in his sertificate, would he not have amplified upon them largely had he 
pecn writing of Maud? In the character given there was no deception, only 
in the name of its bearer. And what was in a name? It was thus she 
ed with her conscience, until she had persuaded it to allow her to make 
ase of the writing in her desk. 
This is quite natural; women, who are so severe in theoretical 
morality, having the oddest way of setting aside ethical and legal 
difficulties in practice, when they can persuade themselves 
that that practice does no one any injury. Maud’s scheme is 
so far successful that she obtains the promise of the situation 
she desires, leaves her home during the night, and after a few 
small adventures finds herself at last at Beckworth House, 
installed as maid to Mrs. under the of 
the housekeeper, Mrs. Rouse. And an awful woman is Mrs 
Rouse; a true grim female, who makes the lives of the poor 
maids a burden to them by her tyranny and her jealousy, and 
who at once sees that the new maid, Hind, is something 
different from the ordinary run of girls, something she does not 
uite understand, consequently does not like, and over whom she 
I sose redoubles the vigilance which made her the dread and 
torment of the Beckworth House establishment. This Mrs. Rouse 
is a well-drawn character. A large and active woman of fifty, 
with a red face and “ chinchilla-coloured hair,” arbitrary, 
passionate, impatient of contradiction, and with very little softness 
or human nature in her, doing her duty, but doing it in the most 
disagreeable way possible, and making herself as much hated as 
feared, she is an influential person in the story ; and it is through 
her agency, both direct and indirect, that the after threads are 
woven, We will not give any clue to the ultimate pattern of the 
tangled web, beyond saying that everything comes right at last, 
and that the curtain falls on all but universal satisfaction. 

Mr. Aidé’s forte lies in character. Among all those which 
make up the personnel of this short story, and they are many, 
there is not one which is exaggerated on the one hand or in- 
distinct on the other. And they are kept in due subordination, no 
one taking up more space on the canvas, or obtaining more pro- 
minence, than it deserves, He has a happy knack too at por- 
traiture, and gives us the physical likeness, as well as the moral, 
graphically enough. And these are no small merits in a short 
tale, where a few incisive touches must do the work of the more 
elaborate stippling allowed in longer stories. Sir Andrew 
Herriesson, a proud, hard, just man, dull and pompous, eminently 
respectable, sitting on the bench, visiting the gaols, entertain- 
ing his county neighbours four times in the year, doing his 
duty to his parish, to his county, to society, without a lapse any- 
where, but with no more heart or love in him than if he had 
been a galvanized corpse; Lady Herriesson his wife, Maud’s 
stepmother, who instead of money “ brought for her portion 
good looks, graceful manners, a weak brain, a weaker will, and 
a stepdaughter,” are both just such people as one knows in 
country places, where the current of free thought never pene- 
trates, and where the exact performance of social observances, 
the exact concurrence in received opinions, are ranked as part 
and parcel of religion and morality. ‘To such people the posses- 
sion of a born rebel like Maud Pomeroy was, to say the least 
of it, an infliction; and they felt it to be such. Not that they 
treated her unkindly. On the contrary, they meant to do all that 
was kind and good by her, only they went to work in the wrong 
way; and there was the most thorough want of harmony between 
them and her. The woman was pliant, vain, and childish; the 
man proud, hard, and worldly; the girl proud too m her own 
way, wilful, outspoken, with “a strange fearlessness in saying 
what she thought; but her thoughts were often too unconven- 
tional to be available even in society, where the smallest ch 
passes the most readily. Therefore it came often to pass that she 
was silent, and looked upon as d and morose,” and that Sir 
Andrew and his lady lamented over her more than they rejoiced. 
When Sir Andrew undertook the c of this uncomfortable bit 
of nonconformity, he undertook it with the full desire to do his 
bw Instead of putting her to school as he might have done, he 
took her to live with him at Shortlands; he gave her a horse to 
tide; sent her to London for the season; and even gave a ball in 
honour of her introduction to society. He did not forget these things 
when he summed up the debit and credit account between them; 
“therefore did his forbearance appear apostolic in his own 
eyes when he spoke to Lady Herriesson of his stepdaughter’s op- 
Position to his wishes and opinions.” As his crowning 
mercy he enco the pretensions of Mr. Durborough of 
Durborough, one of the richest men in the county, “a widower 
of nearly two years’ standing, without children, rapidly approach- 
wty-fve, and resolved to lose no time in replacing the late 

Durborough, who had been of a sickly habit, by some strong 
healthy young woman whose appearance would justify the 
teasonable hope that the direct Ime of the Durboroughs might 
not yet become extinct.” To this gentleman Maud Pomeroy 
Seemed to promise all that he desired. Accordingly he con- 
descends to elect her, in his own mind, for the vacant place. To 
his amazement and Sir Andrew’s indignation Maud refused; 

first refusal being so toned down by her stepfather as to 


between the outraged baronet and the wilful girl, wherein some 
bitter words on his side struck Maud to the soul. It was this 
quarrel, these words, which made her determine on the strange step 
of taking service in Mrs, Cartaret’s establishment, where Mrs. Rouse 
the housekeeper tyrannized over and suspected her, where Mr. 
Dapper the butler paid her compliments accompanied by know- 
ing winks and other like amenities, and where Mr. 
Cartaret the son flirted with her, made love to her, and finally 
veher a kissin the passage, which the virtuous, irate, chinchilla- 
aired Mrs. Rouse beheld, and commented on. 
In this gallery of portraits Mrs. Cartaret holds a prominent 
honour. She is an Lug e woman 
sixty-five, fat, -eyed, animated, a passionate Legitimist, and 
a Frenchwoman by birth and breeding. er angers are hot and 
strong, her pre] udices insurmountable, her vanity, of a kind, great ; 
and she believes that she rules her household and dependents, 
instead of being, as she is, ruled by her butler and her house~ 
keeper. Such as she is, however, she takes a es liking to 
Maud in her character of Maid , chiefly because she can read 
aloud the Grand Cyrus of Madile. Scudéry, and not make many 
blunders. When she finds out how the land lies, her indignation 
is as great as her liking has been; a young lady who has courted 
adventures being by no means of the right ring in her estimation. 
Her son thinks differently. He belongs, however, to that part of 
the story which we do not wish to el, so we pass him by, and 
leave him to the reader’s own power of analysis. The hero 
of the book is plain ungainly John Miles the curate, whose large 
hands, red nose, awkward manners, and unpersonable appearance 
cover one of the noblest natures and one of the most heroically un- 
selfish possible to humanity. His love for Maud is very tenderly put, 
and very nobly proved ; and when he gets blame and suspicion on all 
hands one feels how sorrowfully true to human life Mr. Aidé’s 
observation has been, for how often it is that the one who does 
the best work gets the most blame, and that unselfishness and 
virtue are made by an unfriendly fate but too certainly the steps 
to a man’s lifelong pi ! John Miles was not clever, he was 
only good; wherefore he received none of the reward due to 
goodness, only the obloquy that comes from the want of clever- 
ness. It is in such touches as these that our author shows his 
knowledge of the world, and his sympathy with the more hidden 
ualities and feelings of human nature; and when, united with 
this delicate observation and this of drawing character, 
there is a clear and incisive style, we have much for which to be 
1 in these days of false psychology and questionable gram- 
mar. In that State of Life is a reprint All the Year Round. 


BROWN’S FORESTER.* 
(Second Notice.) : 
FTER learning from the new edition of The Forester that 
the demand for really competent overseers of forest and 
woodland is so t as to call for a school or college of forestry, 
the-alanmi of which may-in ime leek for thar or 4004 
a year salaries, our first thought is that mere pleasure without 
fit, and ornament without usefulness, would not in this thrifty 
ingland give rise to such rewards for experi and scien- 
tific knowledge. It is characteristic of our undertakings that 
to money’s worth, and a certainty 
at least pay their expenses. A game-preserver 
tries to Bree An himself” at the outset that his ime is, or 
may be made, self-supporting; and we suspect with the 
majority of independent growers of timber trees, a costly forester 
would not be so much as dreamed of if his practical com- 
bination of knowledge how to ae pe timber with a 
taste for ornamental arboriculture did not guarantee his being 
worth his salt. But indeed the two must be combined in 4 
qualified man, for the two branches are inseparable. For the last 
two or three centuries our scientific travellers have been making 
continual selections from the tree-wealth of foreign nations 
and continents, and there is no visible limit to experiments 
as to the acclimatization of the likeliest uctions in this 
kind from kindr the globe. Of these 
a few turn out to imply curlosities—eg., among pines, 
Pumilio, which, were it more glaucous, and its leaves less 
thickset’on the branch and shorter sheathed, 
miniature Scots pine; the my pine, another comparative dwarf 
worth notice for our and its glaucous, 
shoots; the uri or bishop’s pine, introdu 
from California in 1848, another of 


duced in 1847 from Mexico. These, and many like them, will be 
at best only curious denizens of the pi ; while others, as the 
pinaster, and that brief-lived ape of the gigantic common 
silver fir, the Balm-of-Gilead picea, are more serviceable as nurses 
to hardwooded and other trees than for the value or usefulness 
of their timber. The province of the forester embraces these, 


* The Forester. A Practical Treatise on the 
General of A. LL.D., 4 
Surveyor and Nursery titling. Fourth Edition. Edinburg 
Londen : Wm. Blackwood & Sons, 1871, 
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although they seem rather to form his recreation-ground than his 
field “ which is to pay the rent.” The latter consists in the 
grander native, doubtful native, and acclimatized timber trees 
which in a marked degree combine ornament with utility, 
which grace the landscape as well as yield an income. Yet 
both departments belong equally to the qualified forester, who 
is expected, whilst he superintends the growth and culture of 
the normal British timber trees, to watch the experiments ever 
going on in the pinetum, and by such watching to add, it may be, 
some really promising species to the not inconsiderable stock 
which has been handed down to us by a peculiarly timber-loving 
ancestry. A hasty glance at some of the more remarkable subjects 
of the forester’s realm, whether deciduous or evergreen, will 
suffice to show with what care and diligence Dr. Brown has pre- 
sented to his readers the hard-wooded trees which are grown 
amongst us, as well as the various coniferous trees which are 
cultivated or cultivable in the British Isles. 

It is needless to dwell on that household topic, the British oak, 
to point once more to the differences and discuss the relative 
merits of its species or varieties, the Pedunculata and Sessiliflora, 
or to note its peerlessness as a durable and valuable hardwood. 
Yet among conifers it has a rival for usefulness, though not 
for ornament, in the larch, which, according to the old saw, 
“ will buy a horse before an oak will buy a saddle.” About this 
toughest and most lasting of conifers we observe that our author 
(p. 309) attributes the occurrence of white or red blossom to 
accidents of soil, site, or impregnation, and does not notice the more 
received opinion that the white flower is a sign of delicacy, and 
of inability to struggle successfully with a late climate. In point 
of ornament the larch cannot compete with the oak, though it has 
a grace of its own, and a refreshing aspect when it first comes into 
flower and leaf. But a man may see the maturity of the larch 
which his own hand has planted; the oak is for his grandsons, 
unless indeed for ornament to his park or lawn he plants the 
“Quercus Cerris” or “Turkey oak,’ which in fair shelter and 
a good situation grows to be a considerable sized tree in this 
country within forty years, and is a prettier-grained wood, taking 
a higher polish, than our commoner oaks, though not so useful for 
fencing and estate works. The American “Quercus Alba” wants 
a good soil and warm site to make timber (p. 190) in this country, 
though a specimen tree at Muswell Hill, which at seventy-two 
years of age was sixty-one feet high, seems to justify the belief 
that under favourable conditions its growth would considerably 
abridge the period of hope Feat. g which is inevitable in 
the growth of the British oak. Nevertheless it is ver. 
little grown even in comparison with the scarlet oak, whic 
is simply worth notice for its autumnal tints, or the ilex, 
or evergreen oak, of which, though it is of great vitality, 
some use, and no small effectiveness as a dense mass of branches 
and leaves from base to apex, we are bound to say that, as a 
matter of taste, enough is as good as a feast. Next to the oak of 
British trees in commonness, as also in noble aspect and propor- 
tions, is the elm, whether we take the English species (Campes- 
tris) or the Scotch or Wych (Montana) ; the former a doubtful, the 
latter an indubitable, native of Great Britain, We have compared 
the oak and the larch. Set the English elm side by side with the 
Scots pine, and though each has a distinct and striking charac- 
ter, and the latter retains its dark foliage all the year round, yet 
if for ornament or use we had to choose one and let go the other, 
there can be no doubt that the conifer would have to be dis- 
missed. If the elm does lose its leaves, are they not among the 
very first to return, contrasting in this with two other very first- 
rate forest trees amongst us—the ash and the walnut? To be seen 
in its glory, the English elm should be seen in the Severn Valley, 
round about which, in common parlance, it is known as the 
“ Worcester elm” ; but elsewhere in a free open loam, or a good 
deep dry soil, out of reach of stagnant water—which by the way is 
inimical to almost every tree of any account—the finest park 
timber after the oak will be found to be the English elm. In 
distinguishing it from the Scots or Wych elm, Dr. Brown notes 
its comparative smallness of leaf and shoot, and its greater clean- 
ness of stem; whilst he testifies rightly to the scarcely surpassable 
of the equating head, divergent limbs, and. festoon-like 
branches of the latter, when grown in the open. He does not, 
however, touch upon what is in its finer developments 
perhaps its most striking feature, the grand fluted-columnar 
character of its stem. is plan, too, of drawing attention 
only or chiefly to those ies or varieties which combine orna- 
ment with use has doubtless led to his omission of the Ulmus 
Montana Pendula, which Loudon, Grigor, and Robinson celebrate 
as one of the most graceful of here 4 trees, and which has the 
rare quality of being quite unafiected by the atmosphere of towns. 
Gilpin in his Forest Scenery says that the finest specimens of this 
tree he ever saw were in St. John’s Walks at Cambridge. 

Passing over the beech, a native in all probability of Britain, 
as of the more temperate parts of Europe, anda tree in stem. 
lightness, and airy ap ce often surpassing the oak, and 
contrasting well with the sycamore and horse-chestnut, we come 
to the maples, of which the sycamore just referred to, though 
early of leaf, and possessing a certain fitness for park timber, 
as well as aptitude for household furniture and turnery, has the 
drawback — as ornament—of not carrying height in 

portion to girth. More light and open in form and outline 
is the “Norway maple,” of which the early light green leaf 
turns to rich bright yellow in autumn—a pretty contrast to 
the orange and crimson autumn tints of the North American 


sugar maple; and of which the hardihood and value as a timber 
tree, judged by its growth in Norway and the samples of it in the 
Royal Gardens at Kew, seem to recommend it for more extensiyg 
use in Great Britain, especially in plantations near the sea. The 
sugar maple, though a fine tree in its American and Canadian 
woods and homesteads, is not very hardy with us, and only so jn 
good shelter, in rich, dry, rather light soils, at a low level above 
the sea. The leaf of the hardier Norway maple resembles that of 
the occidental plane, though there is a decided inferiority in the 
timber of the latter. Both the Eastern and Western planes adapt 
themselves well to town growth, which isa great point, and one of 
their characteristics is their cleanly habit of throwing off their bark 
in scales. The wood of each is of the sycamore character ; and the 
Asiatic tree, which has been naturalized these three hundred years, 
is distinguishable from its American sister, whose introduction 
dates a century later, by its rougher and smaller fruit, its less up. 
right but more handsome habit, and its slower growth. The 
occidental plane is a fine tree for the river side, where, so far ag 
our experience goes, it is as much at home as the quivering aspen 
or the willow by the watercourse, both of which are indigenous 
trees. Of these last, which have the rare virtue of putting up 
with wet land, the former is very poor, the latter very useful 
timber for various purposes; and one property of the willows— 
namely, that their wood will not split with percussion—associates 
them so far with the most rapid growing and not least graceful of 
the poplars, the Black Italian, which is a very useful timber. Foy 
beauty of fastigiate growth, however, the Lombardy poplar must 
ever have the pre-eminence, and be coupled with the Irish yew, 
the Cupressus Sempervirens, and one or two similar conifers. This 
tree too is a capital tree for town growth, taking up scant space, 
and not at all objecting to smoke (223). Gilpin notices that 
whereas other trees are partially, this one is wholly, agitated by 
the wind. “The Italian poplar,” he writes, ‘‘ waves in one simple 
sweep from top to bottom, like an ostrich feather in a lady’s head.” 
We must pass the birches, of which the American varieties 
Excelsa anal Papyracea commend themselves even more than the 
indigenous common birch (the infrequency of which is perha 
connected with the reaction against corporal punishment) to the 
notice of planters, the handsome and useful sweet chestnut, and the 
familiar and almost native limes, as well as the walnut, the cherry, 
and other hard-wooded trees, to notice briefly the “ Robinia,” or 
“ false acacia,” a tree which the undue and perhaps self-interested. 
praise lavished upon it by Cobbett brought into a prominence not 
justified by results, at least in this country. In North America 
it composes street avenues, is found in parks and gardens, and is 
used for fencing, furniture, and house-building. With us Cobbett 
predicted that it would supersede the oak, and its habit of 
growing quickly in its early years gave colour to his prediction, 
at the same time that it helped his sale. Dr. Brown, with a 
greater leaning towards it than most writers on arboriculture, 
praises it chiefly for its ornament. Like the laburnum, its 
masses of flower and foliage, white and light green, fit it for 
lawns, woodsides, and edgings of plantation roads. It does not 
realize with us its American repute as a broad-topped branch- 
clothed tree. Its durability does not set it above the larch or 
the wild cherry, and at the hop-pole size it is both far from 
straight and not so durable as other woods. On the other hand, 
it must be said for it that no tree maintains better its verdure 
and freshness in the heat, drought, or smoke of towns. In such 
situations, says Mr. Robinson in his Parks, Promenades, §c. of 
Paris, it is, when compared with the often planted lime, “as gold 
to pewter.” A very good account of the locust-tree mania Is to 
be found in the delightful pages of Prideaux Selby. 

Of conifers the sole indigenous species, the Scots pine, besides 
being one of the most striking and picturesque of its class, is also 
when matured, that is, at one ) Bw 29 years, quite equal for timber 
purposes to the best red pine which we import. Next to it in request 
for planks and scantlings is the Abies Excelsa, or Norway spruce, 
a fir indigenous to Europe, and the most familiar of its kind to 
English eyes. It is more durable than the Scots pine in its early 
years, but less so afterwards ; and less suitable for exposed situ- 
ations because, among other reasons, of its matty and fibrous 
superficial roots. Both these types of pine and fir are too well 
known to be dwelt upon, as is our common silver fir, the 
Picea Pectinata, a grand tree of Central Europe and the West 
and North of Asia, introduced to England as early as 1603. 
The slow and critical early growth of this conifer, which 
arises from its susceptibility to late spring frosts, is compen- 
sated by a rapid progress when it has reached six feet. The 


‘Longleat silver fir is 125 feet high, and 14 feet 6 inches 


in circumference at four feet from the ground, and there are 
others at Woburn and elsewhere above 110 feet high. Of the 
genus Pinus our author notes with favour the Austrian pine, of 
robust habit and dark foliage, and likely to grow to large dimen- 
sions, and the Pyrenaica, which is of clear transparent foliage, and 
decidedly ornamental ; but a more pronounced rival to the Scots 
pine is the Corsican pine, an import of somewhere about the 
middle of last century, which in a race upwards with the Scots 
pine has been proved to get five feet ahead of it in the first eight 

ears. It is a good coarse-grained wood, and a handsome open- 
ranched pyramidal tree. Likely and promising pines, which 
time has yet to prove, are the hardy dark-green mountaineer Ben- 
thamiana, the graceful grass-green-hued Insignis, and the open- 
headed wide-spreading Lambertiana, all introduced from California 
within the last half-century. Of the Abies class the A. Cana- 
densis or “ hemlock spruce” is deservedly a favourite for its vivid 
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green leaves, its elastic habit, and its fine proportions; but as a 
timber tree it is likely to be surpassed by the Albertiana from 
Oregon, which, besides eclipsing it in stature, is said to be firmer, 
straighter, and better grained timber. “ Abies nigra” is a dark, 

-growing, tier-shaped contrast to the larch; and “Abies 
“tha” a shortish spruce fir, of a hoary-grey leaf, with branches 
compact and somewhat dense. The author points out (p. 338) the 
admirable effect of blending the white spruce with the sugar 
maple and the dark-leaved pines, with a view to their contrasts in 
autumn. But for perfect hardiness, rapid —_ cheerful bright 
green and silver foliage, and branches feathering to the ground, 
these cannot compete with the Abies Douglasii, which in —_ 
years has reached the height of forty feet in this country, and whi 
ripens its seeds in as in open ground like the Scots pine and 
the common — ir. Brown sees the resemblance of the Abies 
Menziesii to this beautiful conifer, but not its points of inferiority, 
the chief of which is its ill habit of shedding its old leaves in 
spring. Of the more recently imported Indi 
most — is the Pattoniana, said to be 
dara cedar, only more thickly branched and densely foliaged. 
Of Piceas, or silver firs, the hardiest is Nordmanniana, in- 
troduced in 1845 from the Crimea, a well-balanced, majestic, 
light-green-foliaged tree of iron constitution, due probably to 
its not beginning to grow till the season is well advanced; 
= Grandis, the silver in 

i glossy deep-green shoots, is like it as in gener 

bits, so also in susceptibility to late frosts. There are other 
Piceas—Nobilis from California, and Pinsapo from Spain—which 
have considerable beauty, bulk, and hardihood; and others agai 
desirable for the pinetum, eg. the Cephalonica, which is curious 
for its dagger-: foliage and regular tiers of branches out of a 
bulky stem, as well as for the limited area of its land of birth. 
But we must not dwell upon these, nor upon the cedars, cypresses, 
junipers, and sequoias with which Dr. Brown winds up his enu- 
meration of conifers. Nor can we do much more than direct the 
attention of such readers as are sufficiently interested in the sub- 
ject to the in which he suggests the best means of giving 
the newer conifere a fair chance of acclimatization in this country— 
namely, raising the plants from seed grown in the native places of 
each respectively, and seed, too, taken from trees growing in the 
same temperature as our own. Not less essential is it to find 
honest seed-collectors to ensure the procuring of seed, not the most 
easily come by, but that rather which is of most transferable 
vitality (see p. 412). The newer conifers should, as a rule, be 
grown on poorish land, and not on rich soil, which induces a too 
great succulence, and a luxuriance too great for autumn suns to 
mature. They want pure air, moreover, and high and dry situa- 
tions. Town nurseries spoil their constitutions, and they thrive 
best in an open well-drained site, not unduly exposed. these 
and many other hints the amateur and the professional arbori- 
culturist will alike see cause to be grateful for the service which 
ursuit and stu e truly “improved and enlarg 0 


A NEW SEA AND AN OLD LAND.* 


WORK whose somewhat fanciful title has reference to the 
opening of the Suez Canal would seem to have come to 
birth fifteen months too late when its appearance is delayed 

to the spring of 7. So much has passed since the ceremonies 
of Port Said and ilia that they appear to belong as much 
to ancient history as the doings of the Pharaohs and Ptolemies. 
In the later vicissitudes of his country M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
as a good patriot, may well have half forgotten the labours and 
the travail, the ho and the fears, which he lavished in 


realizing the d dream of his existence. But, in misleading 
intending readers, Colonel Hamley’s title will be apt to do himself 
injustice. A book 


about t — exclaim, as we exclaimed 
at first—why that must be the familiar story which the indus 
and fancy of Our Own Correspondents have worn threadbare. An 
people would jump, as we did, to a false conclusion, for it is not to 
expected they should have undeceived themselves by readin 
Colonel Hamley sll pay It is true that he relates his person 
adventures, not only on the Canal of Suez, but on those canals of 
Venice which are even more familiar. But in his preface he ex- 
plains that the real object of his writing was to fill a blank that is 
much less felt than it should be, and to supply some —— in- 
formation on Egypt that is very much needed indeed. Colonel 
Hamley confesses that he “crammed” for bis visit. Yet en 
landing in Egypt he found that his hastily acquired knowledge 
made him an authority with the less provident who had made no 
preparation at all. In other words, the majority of his fellow- 
travellers were in the most benighted darkuess as to the extra- 
ordinary country whose history was already lost dimly in legend, 
or only to be deciphered in its marvellous remains, when Herodotus 
became its chronicler. We chanced to visit Egypt at the same 
time as Colonel Hamley, and to the fullest extent we bear him out 
in all he says of the prevailing ignorance. Yet the bulk of those 
who responded to the invitation of the Khedive, or assembled to 


Witness the triumph of M. lamin may be assumed to have been 
exceptionally intelligent and well-instru-ted. A fortiori, the 


* A New Sea and an Old Land. B Wo. Hamley, Colonel Royal 
Engineers, Edinburgh and London : Wm Blac. wood & ons. 1871. 


masses who stayed away should be presumabl teful for an’ 
stray crumbs of knowledge that some one an bee taken the 
trouble to gather fur them at second-hand. The only question is 
whether they may overcome their indifference so far as to stoop to 
pick them up, and for Colonel Hamley’s sake we hope it may be 

olone. ey 0 esses to spread av ight meal 
which those who run pa rs at. Should it ite hy object, 
cape a whet to stimulate appetite, his readers are referred to 
Wilkinson and Rawlinson, Osburn and Biinsen. Lepsius, Colonel 
Hamley confesses, he only knows at second-hand, and why he 


should have omitted from his list our old and valued friend 
we own ourselves at a loss to imagine. Thus his book is compila- 


tion so far as it is not the record of observation, but it is 
no light merit that the author selects judiciously, and has assimi- 
lated in a very readable shape the materials he collects. Ofcourse a 
treatise meant to be popular must assume to be authoritative ; it 
must avoid the 7 of hesitation over conflicting opinions, and 
carefully steer clear of controversy. To follow the theory of the 
best man you can pitch upon, and subsequently own your obligations 
to him, is perhaps a sufficiently satisfactory and respectful method 
of dealing with a “— when you are writing upon a hitherto 
absolute tabula rasa. ‘lo those who know anything at all of this 
particular subject, or of kindred ones, we have no need to say that 
in following Mr. Osburn, Mr. Kenrick, or any one else in the 
skeletons a set up from the dry bones of history some four thou- 
sand years old, Colonel Hamley must go groping through a vague 
mist of assumption, and must balance a heavy superstructure of 
ingenious fancy on the smallest foundation of positive fact. It 
is of the less consequence since the identification of the contempo- 
rary of Abraham, or of the tyrant who was overwhelmed in the 
Red Sea, with some name that is nothing more than a sound to 
us, is really a matter of very trifling interest. What is of more 
real value is the inquiry into the ve and development 
of Egyptian civilization on the testimony of the dumb witnesses it 
has left behind; of the colossal monuments whose completion 
demanded either something more than miracles of erance, or 
an unsuspected mastery of mechanical skill; of the works of 
= utility that required aa policy, joined to no mean 

egree of engineering science ; of the systems of sign-writing that 
might have kept their own secrets to all eternity had we not 
found their clue in the fortunate discovery of the Rosetta 
eviden or example, in the embalming and enveloping of those 
mummies which bade fair to have defied time iol then ye d 
escaped the sacrilegious profanation of the curious. And si 
by side with these manifold proofs of an antique civilization 
transcending that of the nations who, decades of centuries later, 
branded the ancient, world (Egypt included) with the con- 
temptuous designation of barbarism, we find the traces of the 
most degrading superstitions. We have and astronomers 
who were full two thousand years before their age, bowing in 
adoration to the bull Apis; we have altars smo 
diles, and colossal temples consecrated to the crawling scarabei 
of the Nile. Such are the contrasts Colonel Hamley deals with, 
handling them in a style that is not only pleasant but picturesque, 
and those who care to have ancient Egypt made will attain 
their object with the smallest possible expenditure of temper and 
trouble by placing themselves under his guidance. 

As a modern cicerone he has a good deal to recommend him. 
His rapid researches into ancient history prove him to be of an in- 
quiring turn of mind, and he clearly keeps his eyes about him 
while he travels. As an old soldier he knows how to 
a scramble, and when he does not see his way to surmount 
a difficulty, he puts his professional engineering knowledge to 
account and turns it. He has one gift which is pp ee means 
found as a matter of course with the ordinary Englishman 
abroad—the gift of We do not mean the gift of 
tongues, which is quite another thing. So far as we can 

er from Colonel ey’s pages, in that he is deficient; and 
it is of the less importance in cosmopolitan where as a 
rule every resident who is worth the cultivatiog as acquired a 
smattering of every language under the sun. e mean that he is 
not tongue-tied in st company by false shame. It is per- 
haps a more questionable recommendation that he has, to all 
a ce, plenty of animal spirits. A facetious companion is 

1 very well, but his jokes are apt to when you make a 
long journey in his company. Colonel Hamley, feeling that a good 
part of his subject was essentially dry, seems to have believed it 
incumbent on him to lighten it to us by an extra play of humour. 
The result is that the presence of machinery that ought to be 
concealed, compelled to an effort beyond its powers, is pain- 
fully borne in upon us, We are at a loss to see why the 
circumstance of his being quartered at Manchester, when he made 
his start for the East, should have induced him to assume the 
pseudonym of Scamper and the character of a cotton-broker, and 
address his ndence to Bales, another millionaire in the 
same line. True, King Cotton was strongly represented in Egypt, 
as was natural when the monarch had so deep and personal an 
interest in the country and the work. But it did not strike us 
that the Manchester contingent shone otherwise than by their un- 
doubted respectability and SF ade of deportment. Then 

ave t 


it somewhat grates upon one to e deeds of the mighty 
dead flippantly recorded in the facetious slang of the period, to 
have the Ph 


araohs of mythical dynasties exhumed that the 
be on the médern the spit’ of 
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burlesque. Further, and to have done with fault-finding, we are 
surprised to find a writer who on occasion can treat the sacred 
narrative in a fittingly reverential spirit adapt it so habitually to 
the vulgar trifles of common life in what is decidedly the very 
simplest and easiest form of humour. 

hese, however, are nothing worse than blemishes of style or 
taste, and we repeat that Colonel Hamley’s narrative is an ex- 
tremely readable one. So much so, that although, as we said, he 
visits Venice—and Venice in all conscience is — aay —. 
neyed or rather water—yet we can quite forgive the parti 
Soi whe? persuaded him to reprint that chapter. In accom- 
panying him to Port Said, those who witnessed the opening 
ceremonies and assisted at the series of fétes will have their recol- 
lection agreeably refreshed; those who were less fortunate will 
not find his story swamped in dull details of the pageantry that 
has only a passing interest even for readers of the Court 
Journal. Of the om of a er ceo, cat of the 
ulterior suecess of undertaking, Colonel took much 
the same view as most scientific or unbiassed Englishmen. If 
you listened to the sinister forebodings of jealous Alexandria, 
the ceremony itself was an assured fiasco. Up to the very —_ 
when the Empress of the French, representing the most powerf 

asty in Europe, steamed between the obelisks in the Eugenie, 

voices of the croakers were as loud as those of the frogs 
in the neighbouring Lake Menzaleh. On the very eve of the cere- 
yom had grounded and swung across the Canal. This 
did happen to be true, but the pessi assumed at once that 
she was stranded for good. Responsible steam companies de- 
clined to risk their vessels and reputations on an experiment so 
doubtful. Colonel Hamley felt—as most men who listened 
tranquilly to the arguments of common sense must have felt— 
that, whatever might be M. de Lesseps’s courage and audacity of 
conception, he would scarcely have ventured to play off a 
gigantic practical joke on an invited party of the crowned heads 
of Europe. That consoling assumption was borne out by happy 
results. Barring some damage to timber and temper, when a 
widening channel gave jealousy an opportunity to make a scramble 
to the front, the passage was nearly uniformly successful. Colonel 
Hamley, indeed, was — unlucky. He seems to have made 
the trip throughout on board the Italian vessel that brought him to 
Brindisi, and, being placed well back in the procession, was one of 
the laggards whom his more fortunate fellow-passe: saw from 
the windows of their swiftly-moving railway carriage crawling 
through the sands towards Suez at a foot pace. The consequence 
was an adventure in the horrible scramble for seats at the Suez 
terminus. Colonel it well. He com- 
panions—there was a lady e party—in charge e % 
while he went off in the attempt to negociate change for a } _ 
leon. The generous Khedive of course defrayed everything, but 
then there was the inevitable backshish. two unsuccessful 


which sent the party on their = comfortably, for the Hadji 
was a man in authority on the railway. It is not worth while 
accompanying Colonel ey in his rapid despatch of Cairo or 
his brief hours in Alexandria, and we have no space to follow him 
into the vague regions of the past. But we can safely recommend 
his volume to those who like a light book on an interesting subject 
that may easily be made very heavy. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


E have more than once had occasion to call attention to the 
peculiar value, interest, and extent of American official 
literature, as one of the most remarkable features of the Amer- 
ican system of and as a signal illustration of 


especially in rinciple 
in American affairs. e Southerner alle- 
ed the Union as an arrange- 

i ich he, as an individual citizen, 
had little to do; and the Northerner, though he thought 


but of the Union, really had far more to do in 
the State than with the ederal Government, A large share of 


practical authority, again, devolves upon the township; so that 


E 


altogether we doubt whether the American does not come mor 
frequently into contact with public authority, is not pract. 
cally more dependent on one kind of government or another 
than the Englishman. Functions which here are left to volun. 
tary agency, supplemented by public assistance and control, aye 
there entrusted to public officers or Boards; and most agencies 
of a public nature, volun in their origin, seek and obtain 
the sanction and support of the State. One of the characteristie 
features, then, of the official literature now before us is the ex. 
tent of its range, and the interference of public authority in the 
daily concerns of life which it implies, Another is the apparent 
necessity that much which is here done by individuals shoulg 
there be done by the public. And this is due partly to two cop. 
ditions of extensive individual action which are present here, and 
wanting on the other side the Atlantic—a large leisure class, man 
of whose members are as willing as able to devote themselves 
to unremunerative scientific or other work ; and endowments like 
those of Oxford and Cambridge, educational in form, but really 
used as well as granted rather to support men of science and letters 
in independence and leisure for study than to pay the salaries of 
rofessional teachers, American Professors are too fully occupied 
in teaching to have time to be the pioneers of scientific inquiry, 
Accordingly, the geologists, for example, of the United States seem 
to be for the most part in Federal or State employment; and if 
an English writer desired to collect the amen for an account 
of the geology and ontology of the vast regions between the 
Lakes and the Gulf of Mexico, he would find them chiefly in 
official Reports addressed partly to the Federal Government and 
partly to those of the several States. So far as our experience 
goes, the latter are the more thorough, the more interesting, and 
the more scientific; some of the Western States especially 
having employed State geologists for years to collect the fullest 
information respecting the underground structure of their teri- 
tory, and having issued at the public expense treatises that will 
bear comparison with the most ambitious of scientific mono- 
graphs published by local societies or wealthy amateurs in 
Europe. The Reports of Federal officials have for the most part 
a more practical purpose. They refer, of course, chiefly to the 
Western territories or newly-settled States; and treat the subject 
rather with a view to the interest of settlers and of adventurous 
capitalists than to the advancement of science. The fullest in- 
formation as to the soil and climate, the minerals and the cro 
the — and agricultural resources of the Great West may 
collected from the archives of the Department of the Interior. 
Americans never seem to grudge public money for these purposes, 
and never to feel ~~ jealousy as to the extension of the powers of 
any of their many Governments, each of which after all only re- 
presents the united action of the whole nation or of a particular 
community. Only from actual commercial business is the State 
excluded; and even for commerce it does vast quantities of useful 
work in the collection and publication of trustworthy information. 
There are not a few sub-departments of Government, there must 
be a large number of officials, whose whole duty consists in the 
collection of facts and statistics respecting branches of industry 
with which they have neither the power nor the wish to inter- 
fere. And they collect not only facts, but opinions and argu- 
ments; they do the work of Boards sitting in permanence to 
make the inquiries and gather the evidence for which we, fitfully 
and occasionally, appoint Royal Commissions and Parliamentary 
Committees. Moreover, the Reports of the departments properly 
administrative are full and readable to an unusual degree; con- 
tain, in fact, all that the abler and more experienced officers of 
our own Government do not insert in their official reports, but do 
from time to time publish in independent works for the informa- 
tion of their countrymen at large. 


On our list for this month are two Educational Reports from | 


the State of New York. The first comes from the Regents of the 
New York University *, a body totally distinct in character from 
the governing bodies of other Universities, European or American, 
and to which the London University furnishes perhaps the nearest, 
ig a defective, analogy. The Regents govern no single college, 
like , or definite ag te of students connected by common 
rules and a common examination for degrees, as those of London; 
they are a Board, composed partly of the principal officials of the 
State, partly of non-official permanent members, whose duty includes 
a general supervision over the higher education of the State, and 4 
sort of visitorial jurisdiction over a multitude of scattered colleges 
and academies, together with the superintendence of the State 
Cabinet of Natural History and the State Library. Twenty-three 
colleges of literature and science, one of which is also a medical 
college, nine medical colleges, and one hundred and ninety-eight 
academies or schools of a higher order than ordinary Union schools, 
are subject to its supervision, and the Report before us contams 
an account of the whole, and a special Report from each of 
these several institutions, The second Report comes from the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction+, to whose charge the 

i or Union schools are specially entrusted. It contains 
much useful information, but its chief interest for English readers 
lies in the light incidentally thrown upon certain peculiarities of 
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; attempts with natives, who clearly thought he proposed bribing | 
them to some deed of rascality, and were proportionately dis- 
gusted when they discovered their mistake, he stumbled on a 
d Mussulman of superior mien and =e Hadji at least, I thought 
4 he must be from his appearance.” This dignified personage Colonel 
first in French, then in Italian, but the Hadji 
, supasled, in French and Italian rather worse than the Colonel’s, 
r that he spoke neither one language nor the other. In his despair 
t the Colonel, we are sorry to say, burst out at last with “G—d 
ji with much dignity answered, “Oh, if its 
: -damning you're after, I can do that too.” This exchange of 
i British sentiment was the introduction to a temporary acquaintance 
| that Americans can do with less government than any other 
people; and this is true in a sense; true even now, and true 
; to a much greater extent ten years ago, of the powers and 
; . functions of the central authority. But a deeper investiga- 
tion shows that the main of 
I government was really the subdivision rather the limitation 
: of its functions. In 1860 the State rather than the Union— 
i and spoke of himself as a citizen not of Massachusetts or low: 
XUM 
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appears, in tho fr that the 
rican: It in t 
ee ” recognised by law is only twenty-eight weeks out of 
the fifty-two ; and aye g" no doubt many children attend school for 
a much greater the year, yet it is plain that the general 
jdea of fre school system, even in the Empire State, is an adapta- 
tion of the half-time principle to'an agricultural country—the 
children attending school in the season when they can best be 

d from the duties of the farm at home, where more than half 
rom of school age (five to twenty-one) are of material use. 
The teachers of the minor rural schools are often students of this 
or that college, and support themselves there during the school 
yacation by the earnings of the term. The shortness of the latter 
js probably the chief cause of the smallness of these earnings ; 
gol. being the rural average ; lower, (mr 2 because a majority 
of the teachers are women—a feature of the system which becomes 
early more marked, which is said to give entire satisfaction to 
those who have studied its effects, as well as to the parents gene- 
rally, but which hardly accords with English experience as to the 
comparative capacity of the two sexes for the instruction of an 
put young children. Perhaps the different standard of Engli 
and American education—the preference of the latter for extent 
and rapidity as compared with thoroughness—may have some- 
thing to do with the difference. The statistics of the Report 

t the notable fact that out of 1 children and young 

ns between five and twenty-one one million attend the com- 
mon, Union, or primary schools, and 160,000 attend other schools 
and places of learning; which, allowing for the number between 
sixteen and twenty-one who must have left school altogether, 
would imply that all under the former age must be receiving some 
education. The number of attendances is less satisfactory, the 
average not exceeding 83 per annum, or rather less than half the 
fall period of the legal “ school term,” a point upon which the 
Report offers no explanation. 

Two Reports of a different character, but not less interesting, 
deal with the geology and mineralogy of the Far West. Mr. 
Hayden, United States Geologist, with two able and energetic 
assistants, traversed in every direction the extensive territories 
of Colorado and New Mexico, exploring thoroughly the cha- 
racter and conformation of the geological strata, while his 
assistants investigated, one the mining and the other the agri- 
cultural resources of the coun That Colorado abounds in gold 
and silver every one Imew, and the most interesting part of the 
Report on those mines relates to the machinery in use, and 
the gradual change in the character of the industry wrought by 
the exhaustion of the surface gold. But the Report®* tells us 
that there are other minerals of more permanent value, and more 
likely to render Colorado a rich and civilized community. “ It 
is believed that the coal and iron mines of the Raton Hills will be 
of far more value to the country than all the mines of precious 
metals in that district.” Coal of excellent quality abounds, in 
close connexion, as usual, with valuable beds of iron ore, and will 
assist in developing the resources of the State—first by supplying 
the Pacific Railroad; next, no doubt, by its use to the Mining 
Companies ; and finally, by rendering Colorado another Stafford- 
shire. A larger work, of wider scope, is Mr. Raymond’s Report t 
on the Statistics of Mining west of the Rocky Mountains; the 
statistical result exhibited being the uction of some twelve 
nillions sterling of gold and silver bullion during 1869, of which 
nearly one-third came from California, and more than two-fifths 
from Nevada and Montana. A very close, minute, and careful 
account of every mining district, its productive powers, its 
— condition, its prospects, the direction and character of its 
odes, the processes employed and their results, with some well- 
considered comments and suggestions, makes the volume a perfect 
encyclopedia of information regarding the condition and circum- 
net American mining industry at the outset of the year 
1870. 

We have also the Reports of two of the principal subordinates 
of the Secretary of the Interior. The Commissioner of Public 
Lands { has little to tell us respecting the actual working of his 
department when once he has given us the statistics which 
show how a large proportion of the lands disposed of during 
the year are allotted under the Homestead Act. But in com- 
pensation he indulges in a very elaborate and by no means 
uninteresting history of the National Domain and Land Laws 
of the United States; a subject of the utmost interest to every 
student of the economic history of — and indeed to 
every thoughtful reader. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs § 
confines himself pretty closely to the proper business of his 
office; but the narrative of a year’s administration of his de- 
partment, of its difficulties and, its; results, with a brief Report 
fom each of the stations at which the subordinate Indian agents 


* Prelimi Field of the United States Geological Su 9 
7. of the Interior. By F. V. Hayden, United logi 
Washington : Government Printing Office. ne Triibner & Co, 1869. 
t Statistics of Mines and Mining in the States and Territories West of 
the Rocky Mountains. By Rossiter W. Raymond, United States Com- 
missioner of Mining Statistics. Washington : Government Printing Office. 
Tribner & Co. 1870, 
Report of the Commissioner of General Land Office to the Secretary of 
the Interior for the Fear 18 : Pri 
th Fear Government Printing Office. 
anual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to the Secretary 
Interior for the Year 1870. Wrohington Printing 
London: Triibner & Co. 1870. 


are placed, relating their several experiences, is in itself as 

siwerinn go ote of travel in the same parts would be likely 
prove. e ort is very candid, very impartial, and 

free from the side on the other. 


the dilapidati 
neglect of the agencies, the ruinous state of buildings, the 
treatment often inflicted on the red men, the violation of their 
reservations, and their frequent and e rating removal from 
one place toanother. These facts are given incidentally rather than 
directly ; and the general tendeney of the Report is to show that. 
with fair play and paternal government the Indians may be turned 
into quiet and tolerably industrious farmers, but that the task is a 
very difficult one under the most favourable conditions, and that 
if, .as those om sacrificed to official careless- 
ness or,to the encroaching spirit of the settlers, failure, sa’ 
An essay on the Phosphate Rocks of South Carolina*, though 
logy of the district to which it relates, aud the fossils of its prin- 
cipal strata, appears to have been written with a practical rather 
than a scientific purpose, and to be intended rather for the farmer 
than the student, 
, the Mis- 


The River of the West + is not, as might be s' 
—_ i, but the Columbia; and the book is, or professes to be, the 
autobiography of a Western hunter and trapper of the days before 
Oregon was inhabited or its boundary settl It is of course 
of adventure and incident; but a the most interesting 
tion is the introductory chapter, which sketches the outline of the 
history of the fur trade, and describes the organization and the 
method of the Hudson’s Bay Company, to whose carefully main- 
tained system, strict disciplin., just and liberal dealing with the 
Indian tribes, and skilful and patient management, the writer renders 
full justice, while admitting its intrinsic superiority in these re- 

ts to be the principal cause of its success in the competition 
with the various American Fur Companies. 

A memoir of Nathan Read {—for whom his and bio- 
grapher claims the invention of the steamboat, many of the 
most important improvements by which the steam-engine of Watt 
has been adapted to new uses, and increased in power and efficiency 
“is marked by a good deal of that personal and national partisan 
ship which might naturally be expected in the near relation and 
associate of a successful inventor and improver. The author does 
not hesitate to claim for America the invention of the steam-engine 


dilapidation 


itselfi—a pretension which a fuller know of the antiquity of 
the idea, and a more candid recognition of Watt’s part in render- 
ing it practically available, would have de’ him from ad- 


vancing. The personal parts of the narrative possess an interest 
which is wanting alike in the mechanical descriptions and the 
controversial evidences which oecupy a considerable portion of the 
little volume. 

Mechanism in ht and Morals § is the title of a lecture 
delivered by the well-known “ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table ” 
before a sort of debating society at Harvard University, and 
dealing with some of the curious problems of the borderland 
between physiology and metaphysics in a plain, practical, and 
intelligible style. The author apologizes for the “ highly-coloured 
rhetoric ” incidental to spoken addresses ; but it is perhaps because 
oral delivery compelled him to clothe his thoughts in langu: 
rather popular than technical, and to illustrate them by simple 
instances and intelligible metaphors, that this little essay possesses 
a perspicuity and a practical tone which distinguish it from most 
works of a similar character. 


bee Rocks of South Carolina, and the “ Great Carolina Marl 
Bed.” th 5 Colo Illustrations. A Popular and Scientific View of 
their Origin, logical Position, and Age; also their Chemical Character 
and Agricultural Value; together with a History of their Discovery and 
Development. By Francis 8. Holmes, A.M., of Charleston, South Carolina, 
late Professor of Geology and Paleontology in the College of Charleston ; 
Lecturer on Geology and Zoology, Charleston Lyceum. Charleston, S.C. : 
Published by Holmes’ Book House. London: Triibner & Co. 1870. 


+ The River of the West. Life and Adventure in the Rocky Mountains. 
with th Earl; the North- 8 
neer; wii e i ‘estern 


artford, Con.: Columbian Book Co. Toledo, O.: Bliss & Co. 
Co. San Francisco, Cal.: Trumbull & Co. London: 


Nathan Read ; his Invention of the Multi-Tubular Boiler and Portable 
and Di i 


High-pressure Engine, the True Mode Steam- 
poe to Navigation and Railways. i Contribution to v4 ly History of 
e 


boat and L ti ame By his Friend and Nephew, David 
Read. New York: Hurd oughton. Cambridge: Riverside Press. 
London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1370. 


§ Mechanism in Thought and Morals. An Address delivered before the 
Phi Beta Society of Harvard June 1870. With 
Notes and rthoughts. By Oliver Wendell p Ame 
een Ticknor & Fields ; and Fields, Osgood, & Co. London : 

1871. 


on putting down Indian raids and outrages; and the absence of 
all sentimentalism gives additional weight to his evidence as to fe 
the sins and shortcomings both of the department and of the gene~ 
| 
| 
| | Oregon Missions, and the Tragic fate © . Dr. ttman and Family. 
Also a Description of the Country, its Condition, Prospects, and Resources; 
its Soil, Climate, and Scenery ; its Mountains, Rivers, Valleys, Deserts, and 
Plains; its Inland Waters and Natural Wonders. With numerous En- 
gravings. By Mrs. Frances Fuller Victor. Published by Subscription only. 
| H 
| IL 
| ‘Tritbner & Co. 1870. 
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The Code of Health of the School of Salernum* is a new edition 
of a curious little treatise in medieval Latin verse, with intro- 
ductory ees, notes, and translation, which will hardly 
command the attention of professional men by its intrinsic value, 
but which will excite and repay the curiosity of all who are in 
in the history of scientific : 

e Mental Cure + is a lengthy and rambling exposition of the 

theory of mesmerism as a curative agent from a Spiritualistic 
point of view, which will interest nobody but those who regard 
the — from that point of view, and may probably disappoint 
them. It certainly casts no light on the matter except in the 
record of instances in which mere belief on the patient’s part has 
operated a pee cure—as where an ignorant paralytic was 
accidentally healed by the application of a thermometer—and of 
ethers in which a specific Shitew has been generated by an 
equally unfounded apprehension of contagion. e writer does 
not seem to have caught a glimpse of the real bearing of such 
facts, which he advances in perfect good faith as illustrations of 
the curative power of spiritual agencies. 

Wedlock ; or, the Right Relations of the Sexest, scarcely touches 
on the novel theories which of late years have sti up the 
“advanced minds” of America to revolt against the marriage law 
of Christendom, and, with the exception of a very few passages, 

ight have been written by some dull moralist of Paley’s school 

ore either Mormonism or Free Love, Woman’s Rights or 

pep old on the imagination o: i aking 
races is abundantly proved by the incalculable ie the Shake 
spearian literature. When we remember the number of Com- 
mentaries that have alread under our notice, we marvel 
that another writer should think it possible to say something about 
the Method of Shakspeare §, and above all, about Hamlet, that has 
not been said already. Considering how prolific each successive 
‘commentator has found the theme, we are rather inclined to wonder 
‘that three hundred pages of very moderate contents—half of which 
are devoted to the inexhaustible field afforded by the Prince of 
Denmark—suffice Mr. Rnggles for the treatment of his subject. 

A new edition of the Life of the elder Adams ||, commenced by 
his son and completed by his dson, can hardly fail to com- 
mand a considerable circulation both in England and America. 
Mr. Adams was not himself one of the most interesting characters 
of the Revolution; but he held among them, as the representative 
of Massachusetts and the exponent of the ideas of New England, a 

uliar and important position, and his py ay cannot fail to 

w light on the subsequent relations of New land to the 
Southern and Middle States. It acquires, moreover, a double in- 
terest from the authorship. The A family is one of the very 
families that may to we should 

an heredi aristocracy. merations have been amon 
the political chiefs of their State aa party. Father and san 
successively held the Presidency in the days wheti the Presidency 
‘was never offered but to the first men in America; the dson was 
American Minister in England at a moment when that Embassy 
was one of the most critical posts in the Federal service, and fulfilled 
the dufies of his office in a manner that extorted the respect of 
the warmest Southern sympathizers. Virginia and Carolina can 
boast of several families in which the sons and grandsons of Re- 
volutionary generals and statesmen were generals or statesmen of 
the Confederacy ; butif we were tochoose one family as pre-eminently 
representing in America the English notion of an hereditary poli- 
tical aristocracy, we should have to name the Adamses of Puritan 
and democratic Massachusetts. The work before us, as a family 
memorial in which all three generations of that house have a 
place, has an interest over and above that which belongs to the 
subject and the treatment; and the present edition, well printed 
aut of convenient size and shape, is excellently oe to popu- 
larize the memory of the first and greatest of New England 
statesmen. . 

We have three works of fiction on our list— Walter Ennis 4, a 
paige illustrating the mild persecution of the Baptists in Virginia 
in the times immediately preceding the Revolution, and contrast-| 
ing this unconsciously but very forcibly with the fate of Quakers 


* Code of Health of the School of Salernum. Translated into English 
Verse, with an Introduction, Notes, and Appendix. By John Ordronaux, 
LL.D., M.D., Professor of Medical Mee ogy Ts in the Law School of 
Columbia College, N.Y., &c, &c. Philadelphia : Lippincott & Co. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1871. 

The Mental Cure, illustrating the Influence of the Mind on the Body both 
in Health and Di and the Poychological of f By 
Rev. W. F. Evans, Author of “ The Celestial Dream,” “ The rig aed 
“The New Age and its Messenger,” &c. Boston: H. H. & T. W. Carter. 
London: Tritbner & Co. 1869. 

t Wedlock ; or, the Right Relations of the Sexes: disclosing ‘the Laws of 
ye Selection, and showing Who May and Who May not Marry. By 
8. 4 ells, Author of “ New.Phisiognomy,” “How to Read Character,” 
&c.; Editor of the “Phrenological Journal.” New York: S. R. Wells. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1870. 


§ The Method of reas an Artist, deduced froman Analysis of 
his leading T: ies and ies. By Henry J. —— New York : 
Hurd & Houghton. Cambridge: Riverside Press. J.ondon: Sampson 
Low, Son, & 1870. 

The Life of John Adams. Begun by John Quincy Adams, completed 
wr Charles, rancis Adams, Revised and Corrected. Philadelphia : 
Lippincott & Co. London: Triibner & Co, 1871. 

{ Walter Ennis; or, the Early ists in Virginia. By Rev. Geo. B. 

lor, Author of “Coter Grew,” “ Bernard,” “Oakland Stories,” 
; American Baptist Publi- 


and other dissentients under the savage régime of the Pils; 

Fathers of Massachusetts; Moods*,a story of domestic life ang 
humours; and Sam Shirk+, which, as the author assures us, ig gy, 
stantially a picture of his own life during ten years spent among 
the woods of Maine. Of two volumes of collected poems that 
pi ort the list for this month, Miss Lucy Hooper’s t contains, 
amid much that can only be described by negatives, some pieces 
that would have been powerful had the execution been equal to 
the thought, and that, as it is, are above the magazine standard, 
Bret Harte § has some mediocre pieces in English, and some 
ge and now and then vigorous, passages in the dialect of the 

‘ar West. 


* Moods. By Louisa M. Alcott, Author of “ Little Women,” “ An Qlg. 
Fashioned Girl,” “ Hospital Sketches.” Boston: Loring. London : Sampson 
Low, Son, & Marston. 

t+ Sam Shirk: a Tale of the Woods of Maine. By Geor; 
New York: Hurd & Houghton. Cambridge: Riverside 
Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1871. 

$ Poems. By Lucy Hamilton Hooper. Philadelphia : Lippincott & Co, 
London : Triibner & Co, 1871. 

 Tpgpen By Bret Harte. Boston: Osgood & Co., late Ticknor & 
Fields; and Fields, Osgood, & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1871. 
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NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected communi 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


The publication of the SaturDaY Review takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
tn the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication, 


Now ready, VOLUME XXX., bound in cloth, price 16s, 
Cloth Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 2s. each. Also, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


(THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 


IXTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION WILL OPEN on Monday next, 
April 24th, 5 Pall Mall East, from Nine till Seven. ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.—The 
THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION NOW OPEN Daily, from Nine till 
Dusk.—Admission, Is, Catalogue, 6d. JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


DORE GALLERY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 35 New Bond Street. 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES (including “ CHRI is 

TERY,” TRIUMPH OF CHRISTIANITY,” “FRANCESCA DE RIMINI”). Ten 

Six.—Admission, Is 


M R. CHARLES B. BRAHAM’S COLLECTION of HIS- 
TORICAL PORTRAITS and PAINTINGS.—This unique and highly in for 
Collection, on Exhibition at Mr. Cundall’s Gallery, 168 New Bond Street, is now otros Five. 
by Private Contract, on or before the Ist of J uly next. Open daily from Ten 
Admission (with Catalogue), Is., where the Terms and Condition of Sale may be obtained. 


ORSE SHOW, icultural Hall, Islington —PRIZE LISTS 
are now ready, and may be had on apptication at the of the Company, 
By Order.: SIDNEY, Secretary and Manager 
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